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NATURAL HISTORY. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Did I Dot feel it a duty to comply with the request of some 
that I have now the pleasure and honour to address, I should not only 
have been contented, but happy to have remained on one of those benches 
as a delighted auditor, rather than have stood here a diffident speaker. — 
But bom in the neighbourhood of your beautiful town, and educated within 
its hospitable walls, I feel it a duty cheerfully to comply with the requests 
of its inhabitants ; at whose hands I have constantly received the most 
unremitting kindness, I may truly say, from my very cradle, even to the 
present hour I have the happiness to stand before them. And I enter upon 
this task with the more confidence, gratefully recollecting with how much 
candour and courtesy I have always been heard by them, though differing 
in many opinions, when speaking either in their Courts, their public meet- 
ings, Lecture-rooms, or their Theatre. And most happy shall I be this 
evening, if what I am about to deliver, shew but even my readiness and 
ardent desire to retain the esteem of my brother Salopians : for little indeed 
are my hopes either to distinguish myself as worthy applause amid these 
Lectures, or give much information or amusement to my hearers, when I 
see before me professors of such acknowledged talent, and an audience so 
highly intellectual. But as liberality is as naturally called forth by educa- 
tion, as blossoms are by the vernal sunbeams, I commence my discourse, 
not only with alacrity, but with pleasure. 

The subject, my respected auditors, selected for this evening, and hy 
my partial friends committed to me, is a desultory and discursive view of 
Natural History : as I go along to take a cursor)’ sketch of a few of the 
prominent features of the Three Great Kingdoms of Nature, denominated 
the Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal. And herein it is my intention to 
avoid altogether difficult language, and as much as possible, even technical 
terms, save where absolutely necessary ; and to pass easily over such parts 
as fall in my way, in a free and familiar manner, aiming less at affording 
information, than exciting amusement. I am well aware that many facts 
must needs be mentioned, far better known to my audience than to myself. 
But such is the case in the road of life ; we must often meet with objects 
that are old and familiar acquaintances ; and if they excite us to enquiry, 
or lead us farther toward rational pleasure, we shall have no cause of 
regret. For which of us is so blind or incurious on the road, as observing 
the very stones, if no superior object allure our attention, how those we 
find in a natural state are worn smooth and roundish, as we instantly infer, 
from attrition. This leads us to reflect that they must at some period have 
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been in a state of fluidity and motion. We then begin to look on the very 
uneven surface of the earth, not only in the little prominencies in the fields 
around us, but to think on the enormous mountains of stupendous altitude, 
we have either seen, or read of : some round and smooth, covered with 
soil and verdure ; others abrupt, rugged, and precipitous ; naked, barren, 
and bleak ; we now, without doubt, begin to think on the two great agents 
that must have caused these inequalities. Fire and Water : from which the 
two sects of philosophers have been named Plutonists and Neptunists. — 
That these two elements have had amazing influence on the surface of our 
globe, is beyond all doubt ; and that the earth has, at some period, been 
for a vast length of time, submersed in water. 

The limited nature of this Lecture utterly precludes my even naming, 
far less discussing, the various, conflicting, and almost numberless theories 
that have been held out, whether fictitious or plausible. It seems, however, 
not very unreasonable to suppose, that as water is continually, and almost 
perceptibly, decreasing on the surface, the planets have originally been 
comets, which having lost their equilibrium, have for ages and ages been 
whirled round the sun in very irregular orbits, till gradually regaining their 
nearly circular revolution, have again become habitable globes, under the 
unerring guidance of their Almighty Architect. Some have, in this 
manner, attempted to account for the rupture and desolation every where 
observable in rocks, and 

“ Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurl'd, 

Seem fragments of on earlier world:" 

and somewhat confirmatory of this, I think I have somewhere seen it 
remarked, that the precipitous escarpments mostly face the west, and are 
highest on the western sides of islands and continents. Every one must 
have observed it is mostly so in Britain. Geologists have accordingly 
classed the component parts of rocks, in reference to their supposed earlier 
or later formation ; and call them primary, secondary, tertiary ; and those 
of a mixed nature they call transition. I am, however, no geologist; and 
if I were, this is not a time to enter into the details of science ; the prin- 
ciples of which may be found in any elementary tract. And even when I 
come to touch on those parts of Nature wherewith I am better acquainted, 
I shall treat them, as I do this, desultory and diffuse. And I beg you to 
keep in mind, that every section of this Lecture, would itself form a series 
of subjects for a long course of Lectures. 

It may, however, be well enough just to say, that in the primary for- 
mations, such as granite, no organic remains are found, either of vegetable 
or animal. And as a farther proof of the influence of turbulent water, 
fragments are found at immense distances from the rocks of which they 
have originally been a part. And the influence of still waters is obvious in 
all stratifications, whether horizontal, or otherwise. Objects of this nature 
cannot fail to strike even the commonest mind with contemplation, amaze- 
ment, and delight ; and if pursued, prepare it for the reception of farther 
information, leading it to a knowledge and adoration of the First Great 
Cause, which never fails to modify and ameliorate the heart. Without 
instruction, however, which can only be obtained by diligence, and inter- 
course with writings, or conversation, the inexperienced mind is apt to form, 
and ultimately believe, the most absurd conclusions ; and well may the 
ignorant do so when philosophers themselves are not always free from such. 
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I remember on the road between Bath and Bristol, at a pretty village 
called Keynsham, while struck with the prodigious size of cornua Ammonis, 
(Ammonites) very abundant there, the good-humoured coachman told me 
that in former times they had all been serpents, and that the good St. 
Keyna having had her foot bitten by one, with a touch of her rod, turned 
them into stone. He smiled incredulously when I told him they had been 
snails. We have not only fragments of rocks at immense distances from 
their beds, but even organic remains of plants and animals that exclusively 
belong to very remote and fervid latitudes ; and even of some that are not 
now known to exist at all. It is from the primary rocks are obtained the I 
metals, that contribute so largely to the use and ornament of civilized life. ! 

It may not be amiss to drop a word on the effects of fire upon the earth, 
and chiefly with regard to the formation called Basalt, of which Great 
Britain boasts the sublimest specimen, in the celebrated caves of Stafla in 
the Hebrides, which I visited with utter amazement and delight. The 
island consists of millions of pillars, shot up out of the turbulent sea to a 
surprising altitude, columnar, and chiefly pentagonal ; and in some places 
most beautifully and regularly curved ; and where they are broken, there 
is the appearance of a joint, having the upper surface concave, and the 
lower convex, exactly fitting into each- other, like a condyle ; and on the 
top of the island, where the sea-spray did not then reach, the water had 
been evaporated, which had been lodged in these cups by a previous storm, 
and had left in each a quantity of chrystalized salt, as pure and white as 
snow. These pillars when struck, rung like glass ; and a bag-piper who 
had come on board our ship from Scotland, climbed to the summit of one of 
the pillars, and the musical effect of his feeble instrument, had actually, 
by the reverberations of the cave, the power of a very full organ, uniting 
with the roaring billows in deep and dreadful harmony. I suggested to 
the company the appropriate and awful effect of us all joining in Purcell’s 
grand chaunt, and in that ocean fane, which God himself had erected amid 
the sounding sea, of singing, — “ We praise Thee, O God; we acknowledge 
Thee to be the Lord : all the earth doth worship Thee, the Father 
everlasting.” 

The different periods required by different stones to attain their present 
state of hardness, is extremely various ; some are supposed to require 
hundreds of centuries, while others indurate even in a few hours : of the 
latter sort is the calcareous tufa so common, that will encrust birds’ nests, 
or toys, thrown into the water wherein it is suspended. And that useful 
article coal, is supposed to be continually forming in the immense beds of 
old lakes, where the bitumen, or tar, impregnates masses of moss, vegeta- 
bles, and even wood. The fossil remains I spoke of are extremely curious ; 
not to mention the common specimens in limestone, I have seen in coal 
polypody, and ferns, and branches very like box, even with the seeds, and 
veins, as perfect as when growing. And in the Museum at Glasgow I saw 
that rare and wonderful fossil, Enchrinites, nearly two feet high, and so 
slender as to move at the breath, or at the vibration of walking on the 
floor : it very much resembled a fine tall plant of the Equisetum, or horse- 
tail, with all its very long fringes or whorls. Though extremely ignorant 
of geology, I could still dilate with rapture even on these inanimate, and 
inorganic parts of creation. 

But mountains and rocks claim our admiration in another point of 
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view, as highly ornamental to natural scenery ; of which again our island 
contains as fine a specimen as exists, in those rich and romantic defiles in 
Scotland, called the Trossachs ; which, however, my expectation was pre- 
viously elevated by the Lady of the Lake, I found far to surpass all that 
imagination could suppose, or poetry express, by actually imagining myself 
in the enchanted land of Faery. What poetry can do. Sir Walter Scott 
has surely effected ; and a short extract so appropriate to my purpose, may 
a moment relieve my kind audience from the dry monotony of my prosing. 

u The western waves of ebbing day 
Roll'd o'er the glen their level ray, 

Each purple peak, each flinty spire 

Seem'd bath'd in floods of living fire; Y/ 

But not a searching beam could glow 
Within the dark ravines below; 

Where twin'd the path in shadow hid 
Round many a rocky pyramid. 

Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its thunder-splinter' d pinnacle ; 

Round many an insulated mass, 

The native bulwarks of the pass, 

Huge as the tower which builders vain 
Presumptuous pil'd on Shinar's plain : 

The rocky summits split and rent 
Form'd turret, dome, and battlement ; 

Or seem'd fantastically set 
With cupola or minaret ; 

Wild crests as pagod ever deck'd, 

Or mosque of eastern architect. 

Nor were these earth-born castles bare, 

Nor lack'd they many a banner fair; 

For, from their shiver'd brows display'd. 

Far o’er the unfathomable glade, 

All twinkliug with the dew-drops sheen, 

The briar-rose fell in streamers green, 

And creeping shrubs of thousand dyes 
Wav’d in the west wind's summer sighs. 

• • • 

So wond'rous wild, the whole might seem 
The scenery of a Fairy dream." 

Had the world been permitted to have remained perfectly smooth, it could 
only have been pleasing to the taste of the two Yankee doodles who visited 
England ; and coming from a country where trees were a nuisance, of all 
the parts of our Queendom were most enraptured with the fens of Lincoln- 
shire, they were so beautifully flat, and not a tree to be seen ! 

Rocks called coral-reefs, extending hundreds of miles, are formed in 
the south seas, by those wonderful insects called Madrepores ; and that 
with amazing rapidity, as is related by the amiable but unfortunate Captain 
Cook ; that where, in his first voyage, he had anchored in many fathom of 
depth, he could not, in his next, bring the ship near the place, as it was 
completely filled up by the exertions of these minute architects, whose pro- 
digious works even appeared above the surface of the water. In those seas 
it might indeed be said, 

*' There the rocks of coral grow." 

Assuming that water decreases, not that one particle of matter is annihi- 
lated, but assumes another quality, on the surface of planets, the tops of 
the highest mountains would first appear ; and islands and continents are 
but the summits of immense mountains, peering out of the mighty ocean. 
On these, very soon after one appears, the extremely minute seeds of 
lichens lay hold, vegetate, and decay ; so forming a thin earth for the seeds 
of larger lichens and mosses ; which perishing in their turn, form earth for 
the growth of larger vegetables ; and so on ultimately for the acorn itself. 
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which striking its anchorage in the riven rocks, the mighty oak flings up 
his head towards heaven, basking his golden foliage in the blessed sun- 
beams, or spreading his broad arms to sing anthems in the howling storm. 
The seeds of mosses and lichens are so extremely minute, that many 
thousands are said to be contained in a vessel scarcely visible ; and I have 
sometimes supposed that the seeds of fungi, a powder impalpable, might 
be taken up into the vessels of plants, which, when they rot, become a food 
wherein they vegetate ; as there is not a decomposing vegetable sub- 
stance In nature, but displays some fungus in its short-lived beauty. Many 
of these fungi have an extraordinary power of dispersing their seeds. A 
• erv minute one, found in dark woods, of a globular form, when brought 
into a warm room, will very soon open itself ; and by means of elastic 
hairs, evolve from its interior very numerous seeds: it is for this reason called 
Sphseriobolus. It is hardly credible to persons unaccustomed to microscopic 
investigations, what myriads of beauties and wonders exist in this minute, 
and otherwise invisible department ; and perhaps still more so in that of 
insects. 

As I am entering on the Vegetable Kingdom, my enlightened audience 
will allow me to remind them that it is arranged by Linnseus into twenty- 
four classes, adopted and denominated from the sexual organs of plants, 
chiefly by the number of males, sometimes by the porportionate lengths, 
and sometimes hy their situation ; which classes are subdivided into orders, 
chiefly distinguished bv the females, and sometimes by other marks of 
discrimination, which I need not enumerate here, as most of my auditors 
are far better acquainted therewith than myself. One class is denominated 
from the Invisibility of those organs. The sexes of plants is not a recent 
discovery, but is become popular from the above-named fanciful and per- 
spicuous naturalist founding on them his sexual system. I believe it was 
first discovered in those plants called Dioecious, having the males and 
females on different plants, as the hemp, which I think I have somewhere 
read, was the actual plant. The circumstance did not escape the keen and 
cunning eye of our nation’s darling poet, our beloved Shakspeare, whose 
all-embracing, I may say, miracle of mind, glanced even from the great 
globe itself, and all whom it inhabit, to the five crimson spots in the bottom 
of a cowslip ; peopling and adorning the ample theatre of his fine fancy. 
In the deliciously beautiful scene of the rural festival of the “Winter’s 
Tale,” the free-spoken Perdita mentions " streaked gillyflowers,” which 
she calls “ Nature’s bastards,” and adds that “ there is an art that in their 
piedness shares, with great creating Nature.” Linnseus was always of 
opinion that there did exist a natural system, and he went very far toward 
discovering it ; and modestly said, of his artificial system, that it might 
serve as a scaffolding, until some superior naturalist should discover the 
real one. This now seems to be approached in that of Jussieu, by the 
great desire of modern botanists to adopt it. The basis of it is founded on 
the organic structure of plants, cellular and vassicular ; and is furthered by 
the cotyledons, which in vegetables are what the navel is to animals ; and 
it may at once be seen where the seeds have two cotyledons, the future leaf 
will have a mid-rib and divaricating veins ; while those of one cotyledon 
have veins running parallel, as in the grasses, and liliaceous tribes. How- 
ever, let students of the old school console themselves that the fanciful and 
elegant fabric of their old Master will not be easily set aside, as it must 
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always exist, and be admired for its ingenuity, and what I may call its 
Classicality, which has laid too firm hold on the mind readily to melt away. 

Let it not be supposed 1 presume to intrude a Lecture on Botany on 
such an audience as this. I only beg humbly to remind them of a few 
leading features in Nature, that if by their influence dispersed among 
mankind, cannot fail to make them fitter members of intellectual society.* 
I mentioned the power of some fungi in dispersing their seeds, almost as 
it were voluntary. Many other plants have a similar property, particularly 
a very common one in our gardens, called for that reason. Noli me tangere, 
touch me not, a species of balsam, the ripe pod of which being touched, 
will smartly scatter its seeds several yards, as in hot weather will the 
broom, gorse, and nettle, as may be heard in the hot noon sun on silent 
heaths, by their crackling. Some seeds are beautifully plumed, so as to be 
carried about by the winds, the heavy seed always pointing downwards ; 
which, moreover, has barbs pointing upwards, that on entering the earth, 
by their alternately expanding and contracting in the wet and dry, force 
the seed into the ground. There is a very pretty phenomenon not often 
noticed, in June, when the dandelion seed is ripe and in profusion. If the 
eve be brought near a building which shall just cover the sun, myriads on 
myriads of these little Fairy balloons will be seen passing that luminary in 
eternal and ceaseless succession for several days. Other seeds are provided 
with hooks, for the purpose of attaching themselves to the coats of animals, 
as the burdock and heriff. And most seeds are contained in pulp forming 
food for birds, and passing through the rough and corrugated glands of 
their gizzards, the hard stone is expedited a year in its vegetation. Many 
plants too have a singular power of consummating their loves ; the one 
most commonly chosen for illustration is the Vallisneria spiralis, which 
being dioecious, the male blossom detaches itself from the stem, and glides 
along the surface of the water, to seek the female ; and having embraced 
her, dies. This interesting Naiad has another most curious property. It 
is a native of rivers very subject to ebbs and floods, which would soon 
destroy the flower, as it is oblig. d always to be on the surface. To obviate 
this danger, the stalk is elastically spiral, so that the flower always rises 
and falls to the exact height of the water. Some plants have the power of 
crawling like a caterpillar, as the strawberry, by throwing out a membrane, 
and fastening itself at a distance ; and some are actually viviparous, as 
many of the grasses, producing their young alive at the joints. Plants 
indeed bear a very strong affinity to animals in many respects. There can 
be no doubt but they sleep, and partake repose ; many of them visibly, as 
may be seen at the sunset of a summer’s day, by observing the closing of 
the clover. Blossoms close at particular hours very exactly ; and the 
fanciful and lively Linnaeus planted at Upsal a botanical clock of twenty- 
four plants, that every hour had only one flower unclosed. Some have 
gone so far as to assert that plants have feeling, and even volition ; this 
may do well in poetry, and indeed it may be a means of exciting tenderness 
and delicacy. But this I will boldly assert, that it is not in the power of 


* Since the thir.l, and last, delivery of this Lecture, an elaborate “ Flora of Shropshire," at once 
copious and concise, has been published by my learned and esteemed friend W. A. Leighton, Esq., B. A., 
admirable in its perspicuous discriminations, interesting in its numerous localities, and displaying both 
deep and extensive botanic excellence. 
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man to invert the convolution of those that twine round sticks, in a direc- 
tion contrary to that they choose to go. And of the plants that require 
props, which they catch hold of by tendrils, if the rod be removed before 
the tendril touch it, in any direction, the tendril will assiduously follow it. 
I have read a comical story of a tree, not liking its situation, that trans- 
planted itself. It was an ash, that grew in a castle wall ; and having 
exhausted all the support, dreading a famine, it pined a few years ; till 
taking a sturdy resolution to be off, it threw a kind of fibre down the side 
of the wall, which taking root in the earth, encreased to a great size, as did 
also the top ; which at last shaking in the wind, fairly detached itself from 
the wall, which it knocked down, and grew in the earth, to which, through 
fear of death, it had removed itself! Some blossoms are endowed with a 
resemblance to bees and butterflies, particular in that singular genus Orchis : 
these it is supposed secrete but little honey, which is essentia] to fecundity ; 
and that this resemblance is given, that a bee, or butterfly passing, may be 
induced to imagine that the flower is already occupied. 

Notwithstanding the great profusion of plants discovered since the 
death of Linnaeus, it is a triumphant fact, that none have been found that 
do not arrange themselves under some one of his twenty-four classes. — 
Another singularity is that Nature seems not to delight in sevens or nines, 
as there are very few examples in the classes whose males are of those 
numbers. To compensate for rarity, however, she is profuse in beauty ; 
for the superbly splendid Horse-chesnut is of the seventh ; and almost the 
only British specimen of the ninth, which contains but five genera, is that 
lovely and elegant, but rare favourite, the umbellate flowering Rush, 
growing near Shrewsbury, in a pit nearly at the foot of Haughmond Hill. — 
Of the strange, and I may say fantastic tribes, called parasitic, it may 
be expected I put in a word, especially since the discovery of that 
enormous and gigantic species, named the Rafflesia Amoldi, growing on 
the stalk of a vine, its single blossom of a fleshy consistence being several 
feet in diameter, weighing down its feeble supporter, like the oppressive 
old man of the sea did poor Sinbad the sailor. Let me, however, confine 
myself to our own country. I have tried the Missletoe with tolerable 
success on twenty-three sorts of trees, and have raised, after three vears’ 
patience, that queer and fungous-looking plant, the broom-rape on the 
broom and gorse ; as also the dodder on the nettle and flax. And after 
still longer patience, succeeded with the toothwort on the roots of the 
hazel, which grows in such profusion amid the pleasant labyrinths of 
Erddig’s dark woods ; a very learned and elaborate paper on which is 
written by my scientific friend John E Bowman, Esq., F.L.S., in the 
transactions of that society. 

Some plants have the property of diffusing their odour only in the 
night, as the night-scented gillyflower ; a blossom by no means beautiful, 
being of a lurid and cadaverous hue. and all day utterly scentless; but as 
soon as nightfall comes on, and darkness commences, it begins to emit a 
powerful effusion of very agreeable fragrance, much resembling that of 
hyacinths, which it continues till daylight. For this wakefulness (and not 
I think from its sickly aspect) it is by the poetical Linnaeus called the 
Sorrowful. In the blossom of the common Berberry there is such a high 
degree of irritability, as it were jealousy, that if the female be slightly 
touched, the males instantly close all around her, as it were to give her 
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protection. Is there a heart in existence insensible to the beauty, fragrance, 
and delicacy of dowers ? The delight of elegant minds, and the very 
goods and chattels of poets ; for take away their lilies and roses, and what 
would become of the richest ornature of their craft ? Heaven keep me from 
the man that is not suffused with awe and enthusiasm at the magnificent 
grandeur of the Forest ; the lovely gracefulness of the Grove, and trees 
single, or in groups ; the splendour of the Garden, and verdure of the 
Meadows, which may be termed the robes and drapery of Nature ; and 
this for ever varying, with the sweetest simplicity, and most appropriate 
adaptation to the seasons. 

“ Oh ! how can we renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary violds! 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of proves, the garniture of fields ; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even ; 

All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of Heaven ! 

How can we these renounce, and hope to be forgiven?” 


If any one part of Natural History be more than another suitable to 
the gentle minds of Ladies, it is Botany. As it has a pleasing affinity to 
the beauty of their persons, and the delicacy of their pursuits ; and the 
principles of this science should never be omitted in their schools ; which, 
alas ! are too often stuffed with absurdities, inutilities, and disgusting 
jargon ; the gew-gaws of ignorance, and pride that leads to folly, and folly 
unto sin. I do not mean to say that every mind should intensely and 
exclusively devote itself to the intricacies of this very extensive and diffi- 
cult science : it is sufficient that a few labourers should penetrate into the 
hidden recesses of its multifarious wonders, and put them upon record for 
our occasional reference. But so many flowers, I may literally say, are 
profusely scattered beside its very paths, and garland the thresholds of its 
various vestibules, that the goddess Flora seems to open her very arms to 
allure us to her healthy luxuries. Let it not be forgotten that the treasures 
of this delightful pursuit are not peculiar to the land alone ; the waters 
are prolific with objects of admiration ; every ditch presents abundance to 
the botanist. That loveliest of nymphs, the white water-lily, bathing amid 
her green drapery ; the violet-like Hottonia ; the curious frog-bit ; and 
that one of the most graceful of flowers, the wondrous fringed buckbean. 
Even the great Deeps, and gloomy abysms of the mighty ocean, are enrobed 
with vegetable garniture, in sc-a-weeds of elegant undulations, and fantastic 
forms, of long pennons and ribbands, digitate, divaricate, and floating on 
rosaries of air-bladders. 

One sunny day, among the grotesque islands of the Hebrides, lying 
in a boat, I amused myself for hours looking down into the bottom of the 
sea, on the vast and varied forests that waved in submarine majesty ; and 
fancied them the cool and quiet abodes of the Mermaids and Nereids, with 
their fine flowing hair and musical shells. And I recited with cordial 
enthusiasm to my friend, Moore’s sublimely beautiful song ; as, with your 
permission, I will do now ; for though on the ocean, I fear my Lecture 
gets dry. 

“ As down in the sunless retreats of the ocean 

Sweet flowers are springing: no mortal can see ; 

So deep in my heart, the sou prayer of devotion, . 

Unheard by the world, rises silent to Thee: 
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My tied! vilciit to Thee; 

Pure, warm, silent to Thee ! 

So «leep in my heart, the still prayer of devotion, 

Unheard by the world, rises silent to Thee. 

As still, to the star of its worship, though clouded. 

The needle points faithfully o'er the dim sea; 

So, dark as I roam, in this ’wintry world shrowded, 

The hop*? of my spirit turns trembling to Thee : 

My God! trembling to Thee; 

True, fond, trembling to Thee ! 

So, dark as I roam, in this wintry world shrowded, 

The hope of my spirit turns trembling to Thee.” 

Some vegetables assimilate so very near to animals, and some animals 
t» vegetables, that it is almost impossible to draw a line of demarcation, 
where one begins, or the other ends ; and these are wi£h fine precision 
called Zoophytes, from two words of that beautifully-combinative language, 
the Greek, signifying animated vegetation. Many of these appear like 
blossoms on stalks, affixed to rocks; but when approached, they recede from 
the hand like affrighted animals ; so that through these, and other hete- 
rogenous formations, the transition from the vegetable to the animal king- 
dom is easy and gentle, and indeed almost imperceptible. 

On entering the kingdom of animals, the mind is appalled at the 
multitudinous crowds on crowds of animated existence, numberless, and 
extensive to utter astonishment. Yet has the active and methodical science 
of the naturalist, marshalled them into ranks, with lucid order ; and even 
to each individual, myriads of which may in truth be called “ airy nothings,” 
given “ a local habitation and a name.” The least and the lowest of all 
animate beings, are those called Infusoria ; they cannot, however, he strictly 
termed insects, as they do not come under the definition of creatures of 
that department. They are supposed to exist in all matter ; and are readily 
found in all stagnant water; and any quantity of fresh distilled water, in 
which they either do not exist, or are too minute to be detected, may he 
readily peopled with them to inconceivable profusion, bv macerating in it 
for a short time, a small portion of any animal or vegetable matter. On 
subjecting the smallest drop of this water to the microscope, it will be 
found swarming with myriads of multitudes of these creatures, of various 
sorts, called Monades, swimming in every direction with perfect voluntary 
motion, and without incommoding each other. Allied to these is the Vor- 
ticella, that whirls a pair of wheels forming a vortex, into which it is 
supposed to drag and devour its prey. And the Polype, or very properly 
called the Hydra, as embracing at once the word water, and the fabulous 
dragon, whose heads grew again faster than Hercules could cut them off. 
This strange monster I readily find between the end of May and the end 
of August, under aquatic plants, particularly the Lemna, or Duckweed ; 
which, being cut in any direction, into any number of parts, each part 
becomes a perfect animal. This creature has, with inconceivable ingenuity, 
been turned inside out, like as a glove ; and it is said immediately to have 
eaten food, and performed other actions of vitality. Do not let any of my 
respected auditors be disappointed, if, on placing the Duckweed on a glass 
of water, they do not instantly espy them ; for the least agitation causes 
them to draw up, and become invisible ; but in a few minutes they will 
stretch out again, and expand their radiant tentacles, or petal-like members. 
The young observer will he utterly amazed, on applying a common lens, to 
sec the astonishing number and variety of creatures in one glass of water ; 
and yet he secs not the millionth part. 
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Whenever I contemplate this part of Nature, I am struck with inex- 
pressible astonishment at the inconceivable extent of the organization of 
animated matter. Yet that amazement always subsides in, and leads to, 
the certain and satisfactory conclusion, that if the Almighty God were 
every minute to create millions of worlds, and people them with myriads of 
animated and intellectual beings, His dominions, the interminable eternities 
of time and space, would not even approach toward fulness. 

The Mollusc® are soft fleshy substances, either naked, or inhabiting 
those self-constructed domiciles forming the beautiful, fantastic, and infinite 
variety of shells ; and are opposed to the Crustaceae, crabs and lobsters, 
which periodically change their crusts. There are lobsters, strange as it 
may seem, that swum in the sea with a velocity similar to that of a swallow 
in the air, and will dart into holes of rocks, so small, into which they could 
not be thrust with the hand. To these creatures the spiders are affinated, 
which, like them, change their skins, and have the power of reproducing a 
limb, but smaller. I have not time to dally with spiders, but cannot omit 
that ingenious little aeronaut (of which there are many species) that flings 
its silken threads to glisten in the sunbeams, and on dewy mornings appear 
festooned from bush to bush, beaded with Fairy tears. The gnomon of 
my sundial is a favourite apex from which they take their flight. Having 
climbed to its summit, he elevates his abdomen, and after a short pause, 
instantaneously flings out to the length of several yards, two streams of 
numerous gossamers, divergent, and not touching each other, and are 
possibly kept so by electrical repulsion. In a moment he leaves the earth, 
and even against the breeze, if there be any, sails in the air, while the sun 
shines fair. I have contemplated this little creature actually with more 
delight and wonder, than when gazing on my venturesome friend Mr. Green 
ascending over the spires of Shrewsbury, in his splendid balloon. 

The cursory and very confined view I am compelled to take in the 
narrow limits of this Lecture, obliges me to omit an infinitude of objects, 
on each of which I could with ease deliver a separate discourse. And I 
again beg this remark may be kept in mind, and applied to every part of 
this. I therefore pass on to Insects, regularly so denominated, whose 
tribes and habits form the science called Entomology ; and are, by the 
great naturalist, divided into seven classes, discriminated by the number 
and texture of their wings. It is a discriminative characteristic of these 
creatures, that they pass through four distinct stages of existence — the egg 
— the worm — the chrysalis — and the perfect insect ; in which last state 
they have completed their transformations, never grow, and perform the 
important functions of their being. It must strike even the mind of a 
naturalist, accustomed to wonders, with astonishment, to contemplate that 
the rich and gaudy butterfly, with pinions clad in purple, and powdered 
with gold, basking on the tulip or dahlia, or floating and fluttering in the 
sunny air, which children pursue with delight, and ladies gaze on with 
complacency, wa3 but a little while ago a coarse, repulsive, loathsome, 
gormandizing grub, hairy and horrid, at which the timid shuddered. The 
Greek word for a butterfly is the same as that for the human Soul, to which 
it was by that poetical people compared ; when, in celestial immortality, 
with angel pinions, it had cast off “ this muddy vesture of decay.” Indeed, 
both the beauty and the power even of the insect tribe may well humble 
the pride of man, as is finely expressed in the supremely excellent poem 
before quoted. 
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“ Vain man ! is grandeur giv’n to gay attire? 

Then let the butterfly thy pride upbraid. 

* * * 

Behold the victor vanquish'd by the worm ! 

Behold what deeds of woe the locust can perform !” 

Some insects congregate into societies, either monarchial or republic, 
and admirable is the industry and economy exerted for the common good. 
It may be anticipated I allude to bees and ants. Bees, from the rich and 
great benefits they bring to man, in the important articles of honey and 
wax, have, in all times, obtained much of his attention and care ; and have 
formed the subject of one of the most beautiful rural poems of the elegant 
Virgil. From the time of my infancy I have studied their habits, comforts, 
and preservation ; not more delighted with their treasures, which I parti- 
cipate without adding murder to the crime of robbery, than with the 
pleasant and rational amusement they afTord me. The structure of their 
architecture is beyond all expression wonderful. I mention them here 
chiefly to introduce an observation l made with regard to their power of 
memory. When I find after a wet summer, or some other cause, that any 
hives are weak, I plunge them into an ice-house, where I am confident they 
may be kept any length of time with perfect safety ; and where, being in 
a continued state of torpidity, they consume none of their honey. One 
April on taking a hive from this hybernaculum, I placed it on a different 
and distant post from that whence it had been removed nearly six months. 
The bees sallied out among the flowers, but instead of returning to the 
hive, hovered about their old post ; and on my taking the hive there, peace- 
ably entered. It may however be said, as they had been torpid, the great 
length of time might seem to them as it were but yesterday. 

There is a pretty story told in the Jewish Talmud, that King Solomon, 
even Solomon the wise, had recourse to bees to aid him in a dilemma. — 
The Queen of Sheba appeared before him in full divan, bearing two 
wreaths of flowers, the artificial in one hand so exquisitely wrought, as to 
rival the natural in the other ; and between these she demanded him to 
discriminate. He was puzzled ; but seeing some bees on the outside of a 
window, ordered it to be opened, when the " light-wing’d labourers” 
entered, and settled on the garland of Nature. The common people, who 
generally both act and believe diametrically contrary to truth and nature, 
keep their bees warm in winter, and stow them in some sunny nook, which 
not only causes them to come out in the sunshine over the snow, where 
they fall a prey to birds, but to consume all their honey, and so perish. — 
Though warmth is vitality itself to insects, cold by no means injures them, 
and never destroys them. Gnats, and even tender moths, may be seen in 
the hardest frost, sporting up and down, in light airy dances ; and flies 
have been restored after long lying “ imprisoned in thick-ribbed ice.” — 
Ants do not, as is generally believed, lay up provision for winter, but pene- 
trate very deep into the earth, where they cling together in torpid masses. 
The migration of ants is astonishing ; the males and females are winged, 
and in the month of August sally forth in vast swarms to found new colonies, 
i have seen the summits of Breidden, and the Wrekin, so clustered with 
them, that they seemed covered with black patches, and were extremely 
unpleasant to walk on. Huber tells us some very strange tales of these 
insects ; and by one we may infer that the infamous and detestable slave 
trade is not confined to the tyrant man ; for he says that the red ants 
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catch the black ones, and keep them in durance, compelling them to do 
their drudgery, and even to carry them about. He farther adds that they 
are exquisite epicures, and expert horticulturists ; for being gluttonously 
fond of the exudation of the Aphides, (honey or mel-dew) they carry 
these insects into their subterranean abodes, and have a peculiar method of 
tickling them to effect a more copious emission of it ; and to give this 
exudation a more exquisite flavour, they actually form gardens, and raise 
a sort of mushroom whereon to feed these milch cows, as Huber calls them. 
I cannot vouch for the truth of this, but am well aware that the proceed- 
ings of Nature abound in truths so extraordinary, as to be incredible to the 
inexperienced. 

Though I wish to confine to our own country the few examples my 
limitB allow me to select, before I quit the ants, permit me one word about 
the Termites, or white ants of Asia, that build such enormous cities, and 
have masons, soldiers, watchmen, and officers of every description ; and 
are so formidable as even to have impeded the advance of English regi- 
ments. The purpose of these creatures is to consume dead bodies, which 
they do with marvellous expedition, which would otherwise become putres- 
cent, and in those hot climates spread pestilence around. Indeed our ants 
are exquisite anatomists, as may readily be proved, by placing the carcase 
of a bird, bat, or toad, in a box perforate with holes, in their formicaries ; 
and perhaps I cannot pay their skill of dissection a higher compliment, 
than to say it even surpasses that of some of the ingenious gentlemen I 
sec before me. 

The Aphides themselves I have just mentioned are a singular tribe, 
and a loathsome pest to the young shoots and blossom-stalks of plants. 
In the summer one impregnation fecundates the female for many genera- 
rations, I think thirteen. Some insects differ so totally in their sexes, that 
the male and female may readily be mistaken for even different orders. 
I need but name that brilliant insect, fortunately so common in these parts, 
the Glow-worm — 

“ Star of the earth and diamond of the night’’ — 

the luminous female being without wings, and the male a double-winged 
beetle, “ with his habergeons.” Honest and delightful White of Selborne, 
in a poem, compares him to Leander allured across the Hellespont by the 
love-lamp of Hero. And in that splendid family of Dragon-flies, in the 
species distinguished by its depressed abdomen, the male is blue, and the 
female tawny yellow. These brilliant virgins and maids, as Linnaeus 
elegantly calls some of them, deposit their eggs in the water, where they 
remain all winter ; and when in spring the hideous larva, frightful as a 
scorpion, crawls slowly up some rush, it is almost appalling to contemplate 
his cadaverous appearance, and the gorgon mask before his face, covering 
with its “ glassy essence,” but not concealing his great goggling spectral eyes ; 
when, after basking and wriggling in the sun, his thorax bursts, and out 
comes a superb Dragon-fly, with four very ample hyaline wings, and a body 
girt with belts of burnished gold ; and proud of his new nobility, after 
waiting a little while to harden, like an insect aristocrat, dashes furiously 
among the small flies, whom he devours with his insatiable jaws. I am 
sorry to libel even an insect; but truth is great, and must prevail! The 
waters at the season I speak of, are peopled with life, above, on the surface, 
in the element, and on the bottom. 
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It is one of the myriads of the pleasures of my happy life, to lie down 
on the grass, and gaze into a clear pool. On the surface are the brilliant 
gyrini in merry groups running in circles, as their name implies ; the long- 
legged water-bug (cimex linearis) straddling, shooting, and jumping on the 
surface ; the large water-beetle, (Dytiscus marginalis) with his oars rowing 
diagonally in all directions. The Notonecta swimming on his back, as his 
name also implies. The Globator and Hydracbne, or water-spider, paddling 
along with his nimble little legs, and dragging his very ball of body. The 
graceful capillary worm, Gordius, fine as a horse-hair, undulating like a 
Lilliputian serpent. Oh ! I could convert my tongue into a catalogue, and 
“ call up spirits from the vasty deep,” more numerous, nimble and fantastic 
than the imaginary apparitions of a Necromancer’s Pandemonium. There 
is a tribe of small moths, very common, and often to our distress, sacrificing 
themselves in our candles, called Dactyli, from a Greek word signifying 
fingers. Thousands of people kindly attempt to rescue them, without 
glancing at their wings, which they would find all divided to the very base 
into separate quills, which may be easily expanded with a pin, and will then 
resemble the oars of a boat, or the dis-united sticks of a fan, to the number 
of six, seven, and eight, on each side. Many insects that are imagined to 
have no wings at all, have sometimes the most beautiful of any. I instance 
the Earwig, whose short elytra, or sheaths, being opened, wings will be 
displayed of extraordinary magnitude for the animal, folded up, and doubled 
in a manner miraculous. This insect sits upon her eggs, like a hen. — 
Speaking of eggs, I may just mention that of the common irritating flea, 
which has a square door exactly opposite to the head of the embryo, which 
when strong enough, he pushes open, and makes his entrance into this 
world of wonders, as one who is bom for " to riot on heavenly diet,” and 
fenst on those that feast on all. 

You cannot be unaware, my respected auditors, that insects of almost 
every kind have parasitic insects upon them, of no affinity to their species. 
Every one must have observed the poor humble-bee, how his great hairy 
carcase swarms with large brown acari, or ticks, as does the smooth body 
of the great dung-beetle, bright and blue as burnished steel. Insects, too, 
are subject to intestinal worms ; three species of which infest the human 
race, — the lumbricus, so common in children ; the tickling ascaris ; and 
the taenia, or dreadful tape-worm, frequently extending to the length of 
many yards. ’So that it has been comically said that 

“ Philosophers have liens to bite 'em, 

And fleas hare fleas ad infinitum." 

One of the multifarious delights enlivening the studies of Nature, is 
to trace the causes of occurrences ; and observe, how the mightiest and 
minutest circumstances are importantly connected with, and produced by 
each other. For instance : few remarks are more common than, that gnats 
bite before rain. First, however, those pipient light-infantry cannot bite, 
being unfurnished with teeth. But they have a most formidable weapon 
appended to an air-pump of wonderful construction. On the approach of 
rain, the aqueous particles of atmospheric air become gradually more and 
more humid ; and so act, insensibly at first to us, upon the scales of our 
exterior skin, causing them to soften and separate, so as to allow the fairy 
vampire to insert his piercer into the pores through which perspiration 
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exsudes, and with his piston extract the blood, which he cannot do with so 
much ease in dry weather, when the scales are stiff and closed. Another 
cause may also come to his assistance : before rain, the height of the 
atmosphere diminishes very considerably, and presses less upon the surface 
of our skin, the average being about sixteen pounds upon every square 
inch : this decreased pressure causes the mercury to fall in the barometer. 
Very many plants, and parts of plants, are sensatively hygrometric, and 
foreshow the changes of weather. One of the simplest and most certain 
of hygrometers is a well-twisted cord saturated in salt, and stretched tight 
along a wall, with a plummet suspended from the centre. And a most 
curious and comical automaton may be made by glueing deal boards 
together edgeways, and sawing off a strip across the grain ; through this 
drive four nails, two at each end, all inclining the same way ; place it in a 
large empty room ; and as the weather changes, the fore-end will advance, 
and then draw the hinder part after it, and so crawl across the room, in the 
manner of an earth-worm, who is furnished in like manner with four rows 
of little hooks pointing to the tail. These little matters plainly shew how 
the atmosphere affecting our skin, renders us ultimately 

“ Servile to all the skiey influence* 

That do this habitation where wc keep 
Hourly afflict." 

Another instance of the exquisite susceptibility of insects to atmos- 
pheric change, long before it sensibly affects us, may be observed after a 
drowth in summer, when the insect hum is up, and the woods resound with 
an uproar of flies, indicative of the distant approach of rain. This tre- 
mendous clamour is produced principally by three species of fly, the 
Muscat Casar, vomitoria, and carnaria, the first vividly green, the blue- 
bottle, and the long tessellated flesh-fly, who on this occasion, no doubt, 
perceive a very pleasurable alacrity in frisking, as we do to swim in certain 
temperaments of water. The olfactory power, or something analogous to 
it, must be highly acute in these insects ; for if a very small portion of 
ordure be dropped in a wood, they will instantly be seen in every direction, 
and from incredibly great distances, circling towards it as a centre. The 
vision, too, of their wonderfully constructed eyes must be powerful. I have 
seen a humble-bee, when in full and rapid career, suddenly turn back to a 
solitary violet ; and that this is not by the smell alone, I have noted the 
same insect, attracted by a pot of blossoms in a window, seen through the 
glass, strike repeatedly against the pane. That insects can hear, however, 
has always been doubted ; no organs of that sense having heen detected. 
Sounds, therefore, if they do affect them, can act only by vibration on their 
bodies ; as very fine and softly sweet music is averred to have done most 
voluptuously on some persons utterly deaf. Voice they have none ; and 
can only utter noise by motion of the wings, elytra, or by attrition ; as in 
the fly, beetle, and cricket; and the percussive beatings of the death-watch, 
(Termes pulsatoriusj which, however alarming to the timid and supersti- 
tious, are to the happy insects the serenades and prelibations of conjugal 
love. Thus objects the timid and ignorant torture into fears and follies, 
enkindle in the bright mind and heart of the philosopher the finest and 
most delicious feelings of Nature. 

The Metamorphoses of insects are not only surpassingly wonderful in 
themselves, but they even alter one another. I allude to a fly called the 
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Ichneumon, seen very common in summer, busily hurrying about sunny 
walls ; black, banded with red or yellow, and having a very long tail, her 
antennae in a very vivid state of vibration. This tail is her ovipositor, with 
which she pierces the fat bodies of poor lazy caterpillar grubs, and fills 
their carcases full of her eggs ; thus loaded, the poor worm goes on feeding, 
and even passes into the state of chrysalis ; but when his mummy case 
comes to burst, instead of disclosing a single butterfly, beautiful in virgin 
purity, a nest of young vermin swarm out, the issue of the ichneumon. — 
This busy and intrusive fly may all summer be seen, poking and searching 
into small holes, where eruc* have retired to “ wait 'till their change come 
and then thrusting in backward to deposit her eggs. When I contemplate 
the insect tribe with their splendid wings and shields, their laminated 
armour, panoply complete, of burnished green, purple, and gold, cinctured 
with belts, and (one class) armed with very formidable weapons ; they seem 
like knights and champions repairing to some magnificent tournament, held 
on some high festival, at the Court of Oberon, King of Fairyland. And 
there I at present must reluctantly leave them, and hurry hurry on. 

Much, and mayhap too truly fearing that I weary you, my indulgent 
hearers, not by my matter, but my dull inability to handle it, I must omit 
the Reptiles, though replete with interest, from the earth-worm, with his • 
always 142 rings, the frog ; the toad, with the precious jewel in his head ; 
the harmless lizard ; the wily snake ; up to the enormous and frightful 
crocodile. I have little, too, I can make interesting about the Fishes, which 
are classed by their fins ; pectoral, dorsal, abdominal, ventral, anal. An 
extremely numerous and strangely-formed tribe ; whether natives of the 
still pools, the cheerful rivers, or the gloomy caverns of the mighty Deep. 
They are pleasing to the eye from their brilliance, lubricity, and grotesque 
appearance, armed with spines for defence, with swords and saws, and 
some even endowed with a limited power of flight. I pass therefore to the 
Birds, forming the very pleasing science of Ornithology' ; and these are 
classed by their claws and bills. This airy, clean, and admirable tribe con- 
tribute very much to our amusement, by enlivening the air in their flight, 
and the groves with their delightful melodies. They' are interesting in their 
habits, their nidification, and some in their migration ; a circumstance that 
has considerably perplexed ornithologists ; and over which a cloud of 
obscurity still hovers. But that they do migrate, there is no doubt ; I 
mean the mass ; not but that occasionally, and that very rarely, individuals 
either from disease, disability, or immaturity, may remain here torpid. — 
And when they return from migration, I believe they invariably repair to 
the very places they left. Of this I have made some very strong proofs ; 
and as when I commenced this very loose Lecture, it w'as not my intention 
to abide by much order or regularity, I may just as well narrate it now it 
occurs. 

A garret window in my house was accidentally left open, and a pair of 
rustic swallows built their fretted nest among the rafters, at which I was 
much pleased ; and when they had hatched and reared their young, both 
they and their parents, finding they were favourites, continued to play about 
the room all summer, and always roosted in it at night. Before they 
departed, a thought struck me to play them an innocent trick. One night 
I shut the window, and took them all in an angler’s landing-net, and 
fastened round their necks, without hurting them, a ring made of the very 
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fine silvery wire that laps the lower strings of a violoncello. At this they 
took no offence, but played about till their departure, as if unmolested. — 
At their appointed period they vanished, with their friends ; and the 
following spring the window was carefully set open for their admission ; 
and they came accordingly after “ the daffodils had taken the winds of 
March with beauty and to my great delight, four had the rings. One 
pair re-occupied, after repairing, the old nest ; and another pair, or more, 
built in the room. This experiment I repeated, with more or less success 
for three or four years, but always found that some returned. At last, 
emboldened by their kindness and constancy, having a pretty little Greek 
story in my mind, I ventured to affix on the neck of one, a thin round piece 
of copper, on which I engraved in Latin, (being the tongue most univer- 
sally known) quo abis a Sulopia ? But whether he perished, or whether 
he met with his friend the gentle Athenian, I wot not ; for alas ! he returned 
unto me no more. The spotted flycatcher constantly builds under a piazza 
at my house ; and I have no boubt of its being the same bird, or some of 
her progeny. Birds, too, always keep the same haunts. I was working 
in a wood at a distance from any house ; and while I was eating my bread 
and cheese, a robin lit on the handle of my spade : by a sudden sweep of 
the arm I caught him, and in frolic, cut off his tail. I have since observed 
that bob-tail bird never wanders far from that spot. The people say, if 
your burn a bird’s tail, he will never leave the house. The fact is, he will 
never leave his beat ; and by being marked, he becomes noticed. Of this 
I have made repeated trials. I keep suspended trenchers (which I humour- 
ously call theOrnithotrophe) on which I feed birds; and sometimes I mark 
them ; and have even noticed that birds visiting that at the east window of 
my book-room, will not visit that by the south window of my dining-room, 
nor the contrary. 

It is very much to be lamented, the utter impossibility of recording 
the melodics of birds by musical notes, or any other means. They divide 
at intervals less than those of the enharmonic scale ; so the case is 
absolutely hopeless. The cuckoo is perhaps the only bird that, however 
ridiculous it seem, scientifically speaking, is musical. When he first arrives 
his two plain, but far from unpleasing, notes, fall a major third, which may 
be expressed by the notes B. and G.; but ere his departure this third melts 
into a minor, as B. flat and G. I have sometimes heard a blackbird sound 
a 4th above, and a 3rd below a given note, successively, but by no means 
often. White has a beautiful chapter on this ; indeed his book is all beau- 
tiful ; but I cannot agree with him that owls always hoot in one key. To my 
taste, the blackcap is by far the most delicious of all our warblers, not even 
excepting the nightingale ; and honest White’s crowd of epithets for this 
Poet of Birds, is worth quoting : “ he has a fine, deep, sweet, rich, loud, 
wild pipe.” Though I have carefully avoided the introduction of Greek or 
Latin into this discourse, and that even in names, unless where inevitable, 
it must tickle the ears of all my audience with pleasure when I recite the 
short, but highly animated description Linnaeus flings on our celestial 
warbler the skylark : it is not indeed altogether Latin, but repetition of a 
word invented to imitate the gurgled notes of that delightful bird. After 
describing the bird, and his ascent towards heaven, pouring his full song in 
praise of his Creator — (which thought probably struck him from the name 
of the bird — a-lauda — 4 laude Deo) — he says — “ Ecce suum tirile, tirile. 
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suum tirile tractat.” Being unacquainted with the English tongue, we can 
hardly suppose he had read our Shakspeare, who, singular to say, speaking 
of the same bird, uses almost the very same coined word : “ the lark, that 
tirra lira chaunts,” and uses the word chaunt two, as applying to sacred 


song. 

I may here just observe, in passing, another coincidence between these 
two great men, whose fine and fanciful minds were so deeply and deliciously 
imbued with the Spirit of Nature : the same flower which the Naturalist 
calls primula elatior, the Poet calls the bold oxlip. I believe it is acknow- 
ledged the birds of our country, however inferior in plumage, far surpass 
those of any other in melody. The gaudy-coloured natives of the vast 
woods of America, though some indeed excel in song, have a tendency 
to gabbling, and to imitate the human voice ; whose singular noises are 
described with very animated, but eccentric spirit, in Mr. Waterton’s very 
amusing Wanderings in Demerara ; and he, naturally enough, makes them 
all speak English. As for instance, one says, “ who are you ? who are 


you ?” Another, “ Willy come go, Willy come go.” A third, “ Work 
away, work away.” A fourth, " Whip poor Will, whip poor Will.” And <]///' ' 

he mentions a bird called the Campanero, or Bell-bird, that in the stillness f 

of the air, may be heard three miles, tolling at intervals, like the bell of a . 


distant convent. 


This romantic, but still perhaps authentic writer, who rides upon 
alligators, and cuts huge snakes asunder, while they are actually constrict- 
ing his body, even gives us instructions how to mock the strange noises of 
the birds of Cayenne ; some of whom, he says, moan like persons in pain ; 
some croak like toads ; others yelp like dogs ; while many more resemble 
the working of masons, carpenters, and sawyers. These, with the solemn 
peal of the bell-bird, one would think, rivalled what is humorously called a 
Dutch Concert, where every performer plays a different piece, and all the 
instruments are out of tune. Nature, however, always just, balances her 
gifts with a kind and even hand ; and what she denies in one acquisition, 
imparts in another. Though the musical powers of the birds of these 
regions are so low, the brilliance of their feathers is superb and dazzling in 
the exuberance of richness. Some time ago a Lady sent me, enclosed 
even in a letter, from Pensvlvania, the bodies of two humming-birds : a 
very copious and amazingly elegant tribe. The breast of one at first 
appeared black, but on moving it so as to receive the light in its proper 
angle, the plumage instantly assumed a scarlet glow absolutely as vivid as 
red hot iron. These two birds, of which there are mote than a hundred 


species, did not in size exceed that of many of our moths ; nor indeed 
equal that of the Death’s-head moth. We have a day-moth called Sphinx 
stellatarum, that very much resembles the humming-bird, and like him, 
hovers over the flowers of jasmine, honey-suckle, and many others, sucking 
out the nectar with its long proboscis, without ever alighting. The vivid 
green, that so chastely contrasts with the white and extraordinary feathers 
of the Birds of Paradise, is even more brilliant than is coloured glass with 
the help of sunshine. Indeed the green on the necks of our Doves is 
beautifully brilliant ; and is infused, at a change of the angle of light, with 
a dash of crimson, whence the specific name of the common pidgeon, — 
ocnas, from a Greek word signifying wine, and one of the Latin names 
is Vinago. 
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Being on the plumage of birds, it is a fitting place to mention another 
circumstance, which, though not so brilliant and dazzling as that I have 
just left, is perhaps to the contemplative mind far more interesting. I 
mean the adaptation of colours, whether uniform or mixed, to the places 
they inhabit. The backs of most birds that rest on the ground are brown, 
dashed a little with yellowish green, in consonance with the soil or clothing 
of the earth. And I have often observed flights of terns, with their bluish 
backs, as they flew over the calm sea, become quite invisible, save when 
they just turned up their white bellies ; which also harmonized with the 
small curling blue waves just edged with white. The back and tail of the 
common pheasant, so resemble the colour and cross leafits of fern and 
fallen leaves whereon she sits, that to a cursory glance she seems part of 
them. I have seen that very interesting bird, the Nightjar, sit on grey 
yarn put out to bleach on a garden grass walk ; and frequently on a grey 
licheny board of some old hovel, or bee-bench ; and indeed its usual place 
is on the thick old branch of some oak, covered with grey moss, where it 
squats, head downwards, and most exactly resembles a knurly knot of the 
tree, rough and hoary. And not only are many birds gifted with plumage 
appropriate to their concealment, but even assume attitudes resembling the 
objects around the places whereon they sit. This is very frequent in the 
birds of prey, eagles, kites, and falcons ; and I have often been surprised, 
after having sat for some time myself on crags of rocks in Wales, Cum- 
berland, and Scotland, gazing on the prospect, at the flight and scream of 
these birds from one of the clusters of pinnacles very near me ; and have 
often detected them silently perched on the pomts of broken rocks, which 
they intensely resembled in colour and shape. The heron, too, will stand 
on one of a group of blue stones motionless, watching fishes ; and almost 
invisible but to the keen and searching eye of a naturalist ; as will the 
brown flycatcher on the point of a pole or stake, of which he seems a part. 
This quality is not confined to birds, but runs through the quadrupeds, 
fishes and insects. The hare when sitting, may be passed and re-passed 
by an incurious person, from the close affinity of her fur to the dry feg in 
which she squats ; and the azure colour of the backs of fishes, when viewed 
from a rock or bank above, prevents their being readily seen, did they not 
occasionally shew their silvery sides, which betrays them to the keen eye of 
the king-fisher or cormorant. 

Thus, had I time to moralize (for Nature is an interminable volume of 
Ethics) there is safety in plainness, while the display of splendour leads to 
destruction. Many worms not only are exactly of a colour with the bark 
on which they reside, but even by their conformant and motionless attitude, 
seem a portion of the branch. Again, this conformity adapts itself to the 
season. The very intelligent guide who conducted me to the heights of 
Ben Nevis, told me the hares in those regions became white in winter ; ' and 
when the snows were gone, resumed their former colour, of the grey mossy 
stones. Here I saw the ptarmigan, or white grouse, white as the eternal 
snow of that elevated mountain ; a vast height for birds to reside at ; but 
Humbolt found the Condor on Chimborazo at the altitude of 21,000 feet. 

I fear my discourse is getting intrusive and wearisome ; and yet I have 
much I feel I could say, and grieve to think of the multitudes I omit. 

Before I abandon the feathered race, a touch at one or two of their 
habits may enliven your tired attention, my kind and courteous auditors. 


fc. 
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In crossing the Firth of Forth from Fifeshire to Edinburgh, I saw the 
Gannet, somewhat of a swan-like form, but not so graceful ; he rose from 
the sea, slowly and spirally into the air to an amazing height, until he 
became “ scarce gross as a beetle,” and from that altitude, which gave 
him impetus, plunged like a stone into the water, which whitened for a 
moment all around him ; after a short interval he arose in another place, 
having a large fish in his beak placed crosswise, which, with a spring of 
his long neck, he whirled into the air, and we saw the sun glitter on its 
scales as it vibrated ; this he caught perpendicularly into his capacious 
throat, as he always does with unerring certitude. I have often observed 
the common heron when fatigued, if there be a slight breeze, will lean on * 
one side, using one wing for a rudder and the other for a sail. I believe 
many birds do this ; and they change them when tired. Birds, too, in the 
construction and locality of their nests, often display much adaptation. — 

The merry little wren, if she builds in an old stump, cloathes the outside 
of her covered and capacious nest with brown dry leaves ; but if in a post 
of green moss, she engrottoes her habitation with the same verdant 
material. I once myself took a useful hint from this ; for having grafted 
some pink hawthorns on the common hedge one, near a road, and fearful 
lest wicked and coarse passengers (having the Organ of Destructiveness ! 
or rather from the want of education) might pelt off the clay with stones, 

I encoated it with lichen and grey moss, exactly resembling that on the 
bark of the hawthorns. Man without education is not fit to associate even 
with what he calls brutes ; indeed they in many instances far surpass him, 
in tenderness, docility, and knowledge ; and are more fit to afford him 
instruction, than receive it from him. By education I do not mean the 
mere acquisition of words, but that of useful and ornamental knowledge, 
that has a visible and practical influence on his conduct ; for which Nature 
has endowed him with such superior capabilities for cultivation. Yet by 
neglecting these, or depraving them, he reduces himself to a far more 
pitiable and execrable monster than those he names brutes ; most of which 
are gentle, generous, and docile by nature ; and often with very little 
instruction from ingenious and benevolent men, acquire habits extremely 
useful : this to them is education. 

Of the animals denominated quadrupeds and mammalious, I need not 
enter on a division scientifically ; as so many of them are domesticated, and 
others in a state of nature so well and universally known, that my patient 
audience will gladly dispense with my detailing, as I have other more 
important remarks yet behind. Some, however, may yet have to learn, 
and be surprised at so learning, that the whale is not a fish, but belongs 
to the same class as man himself, and suckles her young. So does the bat, 
whose very expressive countenance, fine blue and animated eyes, resemble 
very much the features of a woman ; and I have seen the female flying 
about with the young hanging at her breast. Of the comforts afforded us 
by the cow, in the almost numberless luxuries that peaceful and gentle 
animal affords our tables, it would be as needless to speak, as of the light 
of the sun : and of the utility of the horse, of whose docility in acquiring 
accomplishments (if so they may be called) those in our theatres have given 
ample display ; the necessity of which however, I think, argues great want 
of education in the spectators ; though mayhap full as rational as opera- 
dancing, or opera-singing. We have read of our countryman Banks and 
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i his horse who, in the reign of Elizabeth, after having astonished all England, 
went to display their talents in Italy, and were there, by the sagacity and 
charity of the Holy Inquisition, burnt for witchcraft, both man and horse ! 

Of the Dog, his docility, sagacity, and grateful fidelity, I could 
easily discourse the sun round, without fear of failure in anecdote. One 
must suffice, told me by my lamented friend, the ingenious and benevolent 
Bewick. It was of a gentlemen from Ireland, who with a great and 
little dog on his way to London, slept at St. Albans ; in the night a dog in 
the Inn yard fought with and slew the great one, and the little dog was 
not to be found. The gentleman proceeded. In a few days the little dog 
returned to the Inn, with another great dog he had fetched from Ireland, 
who slew the murderer of his friend, and both followed and found the 
gentleman their master in London. 

A Cat sent to me in a bag from the residence of my dear, and now 
deplored friend, John Clavering Wood, of Marsh Hall, the distance of 
fifteen miles, returned there the same night j for no sooner was the cat let 
out of the bag, than she bolted off with the precision of a carrier pigeon ; 
and though she had two broad nvers to cross, appeared at the house of my 
friend early the next morning. 

Weasels are well known to unite in packs of a dozen or more, and 
hunt hares, whose scent they will follow with the accuracy of hounds. 
Mr. Bewick told me he had seen this. The sagacity and cunning of rats 
are almost incredible. Hares have been taught to beat the drum, correctly 
to a tune played on Pan’s Pipes, having at the same time linnets sitting on 
their heads. I have seen this. And I should be sorry to address an audi- 
ence on this subject, ignorant of the pleasing paper by the amiable Poet 
Cowper on his tame hares. 

Our cruel treatment to animals is unpardonable, and amounts to a sin 
against the Deity. As their pleasures are few, and confined chiefly to 
refreshment, exercise, and rest, these must be ameliorated in proportion as 
they partake of our society, and to this they are the more entitled, as they 
become by their education capable of contributing to our use or pleasure. 
There is a humorous, but really appropriate, story to this effect told of 
Dr. Johnson. I cannot presume to remember the very words, but will 
endeavour to relate it, with some of the verbiage and amplification it 
requires ; and it may not only illustrate my position, but for a moment 
relieve my audience of the dull jogg-trot of my plain discourse. 

A gentleman had been to see the Learned Pig, and told Dr. Johnson, 
he thought the animal not a whit the better or happier for his education ; 
to which the Doctor, being in one of his good humours of sunshine, 
replied something to the following effect : — “ Why, sir, the Learned Pig 
should elicit your envy and emulation ; for in proportion as he elevates the 
erudition of pigs, it ought to stimulate the acceleration of man. As to the 
flagellations he endured, he participates with the Ephebi of the scholastic 
diciplinarian. Sir, a consciousness of superior acquisition, constitutes 
felicity ; and in the case of the pig, sir, it protracts his longevity. For had 
he grovelled in the stagnation of illiteracy, he had long since undergone 
decollation, been suspended in bacon, and fumigated in hams, and con- 
signed to the tables of the opulent and the ignorant, accompanying sections 
of fatted calves, and the companion of inculinated capons. Now he is 
visited by the erudite, and the elevated ; by the philosopher and the fair ; 
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gazed at with wonder, contemplated with complacency, and soothed with 
the energetic gratulations of applause.” 

Thus, my respected auditors, I have in a tangled and flimsy thread, 
and in language as familiar as that of common conversation, where, by the 
abundance of facts, I have endeavoured to compensate for the poverty of 
fancy, — sketched, what I may too truly call an Abridgement on a very 
contracted scide, of a Blank Map of the Three Kingdoms of Nature ; 
from the poorest mineral production up to proud man ; or, as you will say, 
more suitably to my discourse, — from a little pebble, up to the Learned 
Pig. And herein I have laboured under a disadvantage not incident to the 
other Lecturers in this Society ; who, in addition to their eloquent and 
perspicuous language, illustrate their respective sciences, and refresh their 
delighted audience, with specimens and experiments, philosophical and 
fanciful, ingeniously elaborated, and beautifully displayed. As I was 
requested to embrace one great outline of Nature, it might be expected 
that I speak of the properties of bodies, air, vibration, colour, light, heat, 
vegetable physiology ; of the wonders, I may truly say miracles, of che- 
mistry, electricity, and astronomy. But each and every of these would 
occupy a course of many Lectures ; and ask powers of mind and manage- 
ment, of which 1 have intruded on you a very poor specimen. On many 
of these, however, you will hereafter be gratified by illustrations, by gentle- 
men I see before me on those benches, where I shall be most happy to 
resume my seat ; and receive such portions of that eloquence and elucida- 
tion of which my understanding is capable ; but so little of which, however 
desirous, it has here the power to impart. 

It is of course expected I say something on the influence of these 
studies on the minds and hearts of mankind. For if he merely gaze on the 
works of Nature, as a boy does on a puppet-show, they would be displayed 
to little purpose. If we look on an ingenious piece of mechanism, of 
clock-work or complicated machinery, after our first surprise, we instantly 
applaud the mechanic. So after enjoying a fine poem, a fine picture, or 
masterly piece of music, we reflect with approbation on the composer ; and 
feel a wish to know more of, and every thing we can, about him. Mv 
application must at once be obvious. How much more ardently must we 
be led to seek acquaintance with the Eternal Poet, or Maker of Heaven 
and Earth — 

“ No creature is by Him forgot, 

Of all who know, or know Him not.” 


And where can we obtain a better knowledge and admiration of an author 
than from his works ? And of the author to whose ineffable and incon- 
ceivable excellence I allude, I may most cordially say adoration, — the , 
argument is too obvious, and so universally enforced, to require more than ' 
naming. That a contemplation of Nature is not only the most certain, but 
sole foundation, whence emanate the pure and refreshing streams of wisdom 
and morality. To the universally admitted position that no astronomer was 
ever an Atheist, I think I may add, no naturalist was ever a bad man. The 
catalogue we have upon record, from the learned Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
and the amiable Pliny, who fell a martyr to his researches while persever- 
ingly investigating Mount Vesuvius during an eruption, — down to the 
benevolent Linnaeus, and our own gentle countryman, John Ray, and our 
D 
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late lamented botanist, Sn James Edward Smith, is replete with names all 
corroborating my assertion ; and the reason may be instantly rendered. 

In all objects of Nature, the fine fabric, the ingenious contrivance, the 
delicate texture, the tender sensibility, and millions of such circumstances 
combine, to raise in our bosoms a reluctance to injure them ; and from the 
habit we imperceptibly thus acquire not to injure them, we feel an accom- 
panying reluctance to injure others, and so on we cease to injure one 
another ; and so come to fulfil the new and grand commandment to love 
one another. I simply ask every hearer present, what should we think of 
a man, going into Mr. Bigg’s nursery-gardens, and with his stick wilfully 
and wantonly breaking any of that gentleman’s collection of beautiful 
flowers, even though he paid their full value to the worthy proprietor ? 
We should not only stigmatize him with ignorance, but with coarseness, 
and even cruelty. On the contrary, I lately had a visitor at my groves, 
who one morning hesitated to pass along my walks, lest he should break 
the dewy-beaded gossamers suspended across them from tree to tree. We 
even feel sorry to gather flowers ; and a great repugnance to kill animals, 
even when necessary. Can I, without the compulsion of utter necessity, mar 
any of the millions of the exquisitely beautiful structures of Nature ? No : 

“ Taught by that Pow’r that pities me, 

I learn to pity them." 

Anecdote is more impressive than precept. It is well known that the 
Hindoos have a most superlative tenderness to animals. I have some- 
where read of a Hindoo of great opulence, to whom an English gentleman 
shewed a very expensive microscope of prodigious powers. The amiable 
oriental never rested till he had purchased it, at an enormous sum. “This 
instrument (said he) has informed me of creatures of whose very existence 
I was ignorant ; and made me wretched, because in every motion of my 
life I must do them injury.” So he took a great stone, and demolished it 
to atoms. 

“ I would not enter on my list of friends 

(Tho’ grac'd with polish'd manners and line sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm; 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 
That crawls at evening m the public path ; 

Hut he that lias humanity, forewarn'd, 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live." 

It has been remarked by those who have made mankind their study, 
that gardeners, planters, and persons having the care of flowers and mena- 
geries, habitually become more gentle in their manners, than persons in the 
same rank of life engaged in coarser, and particularly in cruel occupations. 
And gentleness is the “ soft enforcement” that calms the turbulent ocean of 
the ignorant mind, whereon for education to launch her good ship of treasures. 
The poets, too, who with all their fiction, and the ill name they have got of 
lying, are perhaps at last the only true historians of the human passions ; 
and they always place innocence and happiness among shepherds and 
agriculturists — did they but know their happiness. People must have 
amusement or employment ; and if they are incapable of enjoying or even 
understanding those that are rational, they fly to irrational ; the immediate 
indulgence of the most prominent and dangerous passions, wherewith they 
are entrusted for delight, and not for destruction ; but like the ignorant 
caliph Omar, they set fire to the inestimable libraries whose treasures they 
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have not power to appreciate. It is well known here, that I am a fervent 
and strenuous advocate for the universal education of the people. This, 
however, is not a place to combat the impudent arguments of the opulent, 
or the selfish surmises of the ignorant. The one fearing the superior power 
knowledge has over riches ; and the other jealous to be outshone by those '■-> 
at present their inferiors. Ho ! ho ! (say they) — would ye have a nation 
of philosophers ? Pray how many philosophers have even all the Univer- 
sities, with all appliances and means to boot, sent out since the time of 
Newton ? Not one with a lanthom at noon to seek an honest man. — No. 

I want not a nation of philosophers, nor poets, or even naturalists. I want 

a nation of honest and intellectual citizens aDd servants ; and this I think 1 1 r 

would be as desirable and honourable as a nation of gamblers, black-legs, 

and boxers. Pardon my indignation, my courteous hearers, when I tell 

you with gratitude, that it is my little education, and that but feebly indued, 

that has placed me here, me a low-born man, in your honoured society ; 

and well may I wish others partakers of my happiness. 

While I am thus lecturing before a learned and accomplished audience 
in my beloved town of Shrewsbury, I should be guilty of an unpardonable 
omission of a most pleasing duty, did I not in this most public manner 
express my never-ceasing gratitude to my ever-honoured Master, Doctor 
Butler, now by far the greatest ornament on the Bench of Bishops. Nor 
is it less my duty to congratulate the rising generation of my brother 
Salopians in town and country, that of all his very numerous and dis- 
tinguished pupils, his mantle has fallen on the very individual most fitted to 
wear it, in his worthy successor Dr. Kennedy. To each of these talented 
scholars I may truly say, in the words of a real poet to them familiar, 

“ Qutcsitam mentis same superbiam.” — Long may they wear the bays they 
so well have won. 

I resume the influence of Natural History, a few of the very simplest 
of whose truths, prepare and push on the mind for the reception of greater, 
with incredible and encreasing progression ; the knowledge of which not 
only imparts truths that give recreation, but prevent dangers, and avert 
destruction. Is it not Natural History that has led to the safety of medi- 
cine, and millions of sources of ameliorating life ? “ Poisons (says Dr. 

Withering, speaking of the fox-glove) in skilful hands become medicines, 
and medicines in unskilful become poisons.” It leads to truths whose 
beams display the objects of Creation in their real shapes and colours, and 
dispel the spectres of superstition to the squalid dungeons of ignorance. — 

What is the mind without Truth ? why what the body is without eyes or 
cars. It chills me to assert, yet ye all know it to be so, that millions now 
exist, and even in opulence, who smile with incredulity at being told of the 
motions of the earth ; yet implicitly believe in the ridiculous prophecies and 
moroglyphics of Moore’s Almanack. Indeed Ignorance being the parent of 
Credulity, has always a greater tendency to believe falsehood than truth ; 
like the poor woman, whose son returning from the West Indies, related to 
his admiring mother, the wonders he had, or had not, seen there and on his 
voyage. “ Aye, aye, Dick, (said she) it must surely be true, all you say 
about those rocks of sugar, and rivers of rum ; but, my dear lad, you can 
never make me believe that you saw fishes fly.” 

Many are deterred at first from entering upon the study of any of the 
departments of Natural History, seeing the names are all in Greek and 
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Latin, from a fear that the knowledge of those languages is absolutely 
necessary, to make any progress. It must he granted that a knowledge of 
the classical tongues very much facilitates the memory, and enables the 
student to see with intense delight, the beautiful ingenuity with which the 
names are combined and adapted ; and in numberless instances the poetical 
taste of Linnaeus resorted to classic mythology for fanciful names, as indeed 
almost all those of the butterflies are with imaginative playfulness taken 
from the knights, nobles, and plebeians of the Greeks and Trojans. But 
let not this deter the young and unlearned student. It is only the names 
he has to remember ; which, let him be assured, it were impossible to have 
given in any other tongues. And the only error he is like to stumble 
upon, is of a very trivial nature, merely what the learned call false quantity, 
or the mispronunciation of long or short syllables ; and even this is in 
great measure obviated in modem books, by marking the prominent syllable. 
One of the best, and most widely informed naturalists I ever knew, especi- 
ally in the minute and difficult departments of botany, was totally ignorant 
of these advantages. Yet his conversation was delightful, and his writings 
eminently instructive. Fear not, then, but enter the fields of Nature with 
a steady, but respectful, step ; the few difficulties are bountifully over- 
balanced by the easy acquisition of numberless pleasures j and the very 
stones and stumbling-blocks themselves are adorned with beauties, and 
every way-side garlanded with flowers. Milton, in his Tractate on Educa- 
tion, says, “ In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air is calm and 
pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness against Nature not to go out, and 
see her riches, and partake in her rejoicing with Heaven and Earth." 

Oh my fair, gentle, and generous auditors, how immeasurably superior 
are the pleasures of the naturalist in season, in circumstance, and extent. 
Does April walk abroad, and put forth her swelling buds, blushing with 
lips of promise ? — He breathes with the animation of hope. Does Summer 
laugh along the vallies, abundant in the garniture of flowers, and flaunting 
in the vesture of exuberant foliage, recreating in the tepid hreeze ? — His 
heart expands into harmony, and pants in the cxtacy of admiration. And 
when Autumn has flung her full sunbeams on the rich luscious fruits, 
and golden forest ; or Winter disrobed Nature of her more gorgeous attire ; 
enchrystallizing the woods with sparry spangles, like enchanted palaces of 
gems : he walks forth and contemplates her in the chaste purity of simpli- 
city and repose. Yet even then she is not all asleep : not a bank unverdant 
with brilliant mosses, then in their vigour of re-production ; nor a stone 
uncrusted with lichens, grotesque in powdery fret-work, and cupped with 
fairy chalices. These the lens expands into forests of luxuriant coral, or 
groves of golden verdure. And not an object, however minute, not an 
insect, however feeble, but with still small voice, whispers in his ear, the 
philosopher’s simple but sublime admonition, which a keen poet has said 
descended from heaven — Know Thyself. And when the sun is withdrawn, 
the canopy of heaven is “ fretted with golden fire,” and " thick inlaid with 
patines of bright gold,” amid which the eye, empowered by the tube of 
science, contemplates other worlds, zoned with belts of beauty, begirt with 
rings of gold, and encircled with playful mazes of illuminated and illuminat- 
ing cressets ; and with the certainty of conviction, imagines millions of 
others, rolling around millions of suns, numberless through interminable 
space. Amid these, while his mind bathes in, and almost melts and amal- 
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gamateB itself with the fathomless flood of eternal intellect, he soars with 
comets, glides with planets, or returns to earth to dally with a dew-drop, 
and sees them all governed by the same law — gravitation. He gazes with 
equal delight on the mountain eagle or brilliant beetle ; and contemplates 
with equal instruction, “ the cedar that groweth in Lebanon, or the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall and when gazing on the minutest flower 
of the field, with all bis admiration of that luxurious eastern monarch, 
gorgeous in “ barbaric pearls and gold,” feels, that " in all his glory, he 
was not arrayed like one of these.” Retired to his rest, unsated by excess, 
unmaddened with irrational revelry, and unsickened with the dinning 
jargon of loquacious ignorance, he pays (lamenting ’tis all he can pay) his 
cordial tribute of grateful thanksgiving to that Being, whose inconceivable 
wisdom has arranged, and whose infinite benevolence has imparted faculties 
to all his creatures of fully enjoying the exhaustless profusion of blessings 
He has spread around them in immeasurable exuberance and perfection. 

Of a truth, the Study of Nature, whose radii, infinitely more numer- 
ous than sun- rays, all and always point to the “ vast centre which is every 
where, and whose circumference is nowhere,” must excite devout feelings, 
the highest, and the very best. And her votary at every hour, and more 
collectedly as he retires to that repose his active and innocent pursuits 
prepare him for, must, with the Hallowed Name in his heart, silently 
exclaim with the Bard of Israel — “ Oh Lord ! how manifold are Thy works! 
in wisdom hast Thou made them all.” 
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NATIONAL MELODY. 


FIRST LECTURE. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Nothing would overcome the scruples arising from my 
conscious inability to instruct or amuse this Society, but my ardent desire 
to comply with their repeated solicitations : and the cheerful readiness 
with which I come forward at their call, to do the best I can, will mitigate 
their censure, on the inefficiency or failure of the little all I can do. Let 
it not he thought that the approbation and applause I have heretofore en- 
joyed at your hands, however it may encourage, has made me confident. 
No : it was placed in my heart, as will any ye may heafter indulge me 
with, incalculably more to your benignity, than to any merit of mine. 

National Melody was thought by the able persons who have the man- 
agement of this Society, a subject of some novelty amid their numerous 
and elaborate Lectures ; and that, interspersed with Specimens of the 
Melodies of many nations, lightly touched upon a good Instrument, it might 
give a variety to these Lectures, and excite some interest in the persons 
who do us the honour to attend them. I wa3 not selected from a supposi- 
tion of possessing any superior knowledge to illustrate, or capability to 
perform them ; but from being known to possess a very extensive and copi- 
ous Collection of the Melodies of all Nations ; which I have spent, perhaps 
wasted, much time in accumulating, from my earliest years. It was com- 
menced when I first entered the University of Oxford, by the advice, and 
under the direction of, my friend Dr. Crotch, professor of Music to that 
University : and has been one of my favourite studies and delights to the 
present moment. 

Never having had any regular musical education, it cannot be expected 
that I handle these matters with much intricacy of science, or legerity of 
execution ; indeed either of these, did 1 possess them, would be detrimental 
to my purpose, and defeat my effect ; where pure and unshackled simplicity 
is the Lode-star by which I steer. I bring to my business, however, the 
very best of all recommendations, — enthusiastic love of my subject ; and 
a most ardent desire to give you all the entertainment in my power : — not 
from dry and difficult learning, which I might easily gather out of books ; 
or worthless rubbish I might as easily rake up from Antiquity ; but from 
the suggestions of my own mind and memory ; and that in language as 
facile and familiar as common conversation. So that after all, my Dis- 
course, at best, will only be the mere thread of a garland enwreathed with 
some of the choicest blossoms of National Melody. Those of strings I 
purpose touching on the Piano-Forte ; and those of wind on the various 
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modifications of the very excellent Organ behind me, the noble gift of a 
munificent Individual to the Choral Society ; so that, after all, should my 
best endeavours fail to please you, the fault will be neither in the music, 
nor the instruments, — but in me. — And here, my audience will, I am sure, 
concur with me in courteously thanking our friends, the Gentlemen of the 
Choral Society, for the use of their Concert Room, and noble Organ ; 
which I fear, for this occasion, may feel suprised if not offended, at being 
touched by so rude and inefficient a finger. — 1 feel well aware of the presence 
of many gentlemen, and indeed ladies, before whom for me to lecture on 
even this simplest department of Music, or to attempt its illustration by 
playing, is a piece of the highest presumption : Yet when from these, and 
indeed from all, I solicit kind indulgence and courtesy, I confidently feel 
that I am not soliciting in vain. 

My first intention was to have compressed the matter into one Lecture : 
but the Council thinking this incompatible with the extensive nature of the 
subject ; request me to divide it into two. This first I shall therefore 
devote to the general subject, and to the Melodies of foreign nations, which 
to refined tastes may sound dry and inelegant. But I must entreat my 
kind audience to bear in mind, they are not invited to hear flush and showy 
music, but specimens of curious melody. As, were I delivering you a Lec- 
ture on Botany, I should not produce as specimens the tawdry tulips, or 
flashy dahlias of the garden ; but the rare and interesting gems of vegeta- 
tion culled in the deep solitudes of the umbrageous forest, or picked from 
the grey heights and crags of towering cliffs. These National Melodies 
are the pure fountains of Music undefiled : and may be compared to those 
secluded wells and rivulets we seek among the recesses of remote moun- 
tains ; delighted with their peacefulness and purity ; while we comtemplate 
them brilliantly dancing along ferny glades, and leaping playfully over 
mossy rocks, in skeins of silvery threads, as if cheerfully willing to contri- 
bute their share to greater streams of more importance to the mass of 
mankind ; where the meeting of the waters gleam to the broad gaze of 
admiration, as they before simply sparkled to the cordial glance of taste. 

The second Lecture will embrace the Melodies of our own country ; 
where I shall have less to say, and more to play : and will be more inter- 
esting from the real excellence of the specimens selected from the Music 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. I now proceed to business, 

“ with all the speed I may.” 

Melody, as defined by musical scholars, is a succession of two or more 
single tones, given after each other : as Harmony is a combination of two 
or more tones, given together. And as any number of tones given to- 
gether, however discordant, constitute Harmony; so any succession of single 
tones, however senseless or unpleasing, constitute Melody. This is scienti- 
I fic definition. In this Discourse, however, I consider by Melody, what is 
commonly called Tune ; and from my necessarily very limited time, I must 
chiefly have to deal with those that are pleasing or beautiful ; or striking 
from some singularity of circumstance. 

Melody is to Music, what Poetry is to Language ; I do not mean 
Versification, — for that in Music would be rhythm. But that which by- 
expression, frequently even a single word, or bar, gives life, soul, and spirit, 
to the sentiment ; and creates a delicious, as it were a divine, emotion in the 
heart. Melody has not inaptly been compared to graceful motion ; and to 
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me, the gentle waving of leafy boughs of trees in the tepid air of high 
summer, has always given an idea of Melody : so exquisitely described by 
Horace in one Sapphic verse, every word of which is poetry : “ Arbor 
aestivd recreatur aura.” — And Robert Burns, with bewitching loveliness, 
compares it to the elegant gracefulness of the female form : 

“ O ! my Love’s like the red red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June : 

Oh !— my Love’s like the Melody 
That's sweetly play’d in Tune,” 

Melody may with the most striking propriety, be called the soul of 
music ; as harmony may the body ; and these when united, and modestly f 

(not meretriciously) arrayed in the chaste and lovely drapery of taste, 
enrapture the affections with enchantment, far more than did the fabled 
powers of magic ; facinate the heart ; and, as Milton boldly and beauti- 
fully expresses it, “ create a soul under the ribs death.” Music, to those 
who are sensitively alive to its facinating charms, elevates and acuminates i/" 
the sensual feelings to the highest degree approaching spirituality ; and at 
the same time brings on the sublime nature of the soul, to animate and en- 
rich the corporeal affections with its fullest powers of divinity : thus raising 
our existence to its highest pitch of perfection and felicity, while in this 
mingled state of spirit and matter, — and for a time, almost making " mor- 
tality put on immortality.” This influence is one of the many reasons, why 
music in all times and countries, has been, and ever ought to be, intimately 
and intellectually introduced into all public worship ; as it raises the mind, 
soul, and body to its fittest (physical) state for devotional adoration to the 
Supreme Being. This is finely and allegorically alluded to in Dryden’s 
exquisitely rich Ode to Music, when speaking of the respective powers of 
Old Timotheus and St. Cecilia — “ He raised a mortal to the skies. She 
drew an angel down for so truly angelic is the power of music, that 
“ Heaven itself will stoop to her.” 

The surprising influence of music has been known and acknowledged 
at all times in all nations ; its unquestionable pervasion of the virtuous 
passions : it adds sweetness to the most delicious, increases the benevolent, 
and exalts the noble. And if it does not allay, or mitigate the vicious 
(which it sometimes does) it never encreases them — for the coarse, callous, 
and depraved are insensible to its refined powers. The poets indeed — the 
men of all others most sensitively alive to the alluring charms of their 
sister art — have elevated her powers to a most extravagant height ; much 
of which is mere rhapsody, and more allegory ; but this very circumstance 
is a proof that her powers, so far from being inconsiderable, are of far more 
than common force. Books are crowded with instances of her effects on 
mankind, both morally and physically ; even to the curing of diseases ; as 
well as upon animals, and even inanimate nature. At this day in the east- 
ern countries, serpents are charmed with music, and become gentle, docile, 
and submissive at the feet of the charmer : of this we read in Scripture, 
and elsewhere : and in my long and laborious Tour through the Hebrides 
and Highlands of Scotland, among other wild melodies of those wild 
regions, I picked up a tune called in the Earse Language “ Caberfae,” where- 
with the natives charm the Seals, so as to be more easily caught : and this 
with the Bagpipes. Though our old friend Joe Miller, tells a different 
effect of that instrument on certain wolves, who beset a Bagpiper while 
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eating hia prog, to whom he threw bread, then meat, ’till all was gone ; 
when giving them a strain on his bagpipes, they all scampered off ; when 
the hungry musician exclaimed — “ ’Troth, chiels, had I kenn’d ye loved 
music sae weel, ye should have had it before dinner.” 

I must entreat the graver part of my respected audience to forgive 
my occasional introduction of a facetious expression, or trivial anecdote. 
The tastes I have to amuse are many, and my means few — and feeble my 
powers to apply them. I have heard it not unwisely said by portrait 
painters, that the most felicitous moment for catching the countenance, is 
when a person taking up cards at whist, perceives all the four honours in 
the hand. Hut were I to recommend the moment of luminous animation, 
it would be when radiant under the glowing influence of music ; for 

“ Ok ! bow the ejes of Beauty glisten 

When Music has search'd her inmost soul: 

Like the silent stars, that wink and listen 
While Heaven's eternal Melodies roll." 

The effects of music have been known so powerful, as even in extacies of 
bliss, to deprive its votary of life. I allude to the very recent case, at the 
Commemoration of Handel, of Mr. Burton, an amiable and eminent teacher 
of music, who remarked on his entering into Westminster Abbey, that he 
was fearful he should never bear the effect. At the conclusion he was 
found in hiB seat dead — and dead was he carried out. 

Though no expression is more common than an ear for music, my 
observation may seem strange, the ear has nothing to do with music, 
farther than as being the organ or vehicle of vibration. The faculty of 
appreciating the rich and rapturous effects of music, does not exist in the 
ear, or any other particular part ; but pervades the whole universal nervous 
temperament of the body ; and most truly blessed are they who are so 
felicitously constituted, so as sensitively to apprehend this very highest of 
intellectual enjoyments, if better it belong not to the soul. Very few 
possess it to excess, and few even to a high degree ; and to such as have 
it not, 1 may say with sorrowful truth, they are insensible to the richest, 
purest, and most celestial of pleasures, even approaching to those of which 
it “ hath not entered into the heart of man to conceive.” 

With regard to the very bold, and even daring passage on music in the 
Merchant of Venice, so universally known, I will dare to hazard a bold 
observation. It was deliberately written by one, of all men ever born, 
gifted with the most minute, intimate, and intense knowledge of the human 
heart and passions ; and he has there flung down a desperate sentence, the 
truth of which all who think, are forced to feel, but fear to acknowledge. 
I say Shakspeare wrote this deliberately, because among the numberless 
touches of philosophy, moral and physical, profusely dispersed through his 
poetry, fresh and salubrious as the brilliant dew-drops on a morning 
meadow, he has the same opinion in other places : enough to instance that* 
among other reasons inducing Caesar to suspect the conspirator Cassius of 
treasons and stratagems, one is, that “ he hears no music.” The truth is 
too frightful to dwell upon : so let it pass. In this country, there is a 
foolish affectation among professors of the science, and amateurs of the 
art, to pretend not to like, or undervalue Melody, as being vulgar : or, on 
the other hand, to run mad for a time, after some melody, frequently of no 
great merit, made popular by some fashionable singer. One would at first 
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suppose this arose from modesty, being conscious that melody of all other 
departments of music, required incalculably more genius to compose, and 
more taste to perform. But not so : they imagine melody, being simple, 
beneath their notice ; and are ridden by the pride of doing something 
difficult : like the man who would fain ride six horses at once, when one 
would more easily effect his object, " and witch the world with noble 
horsemanship.” This reminds me of a story told of Dr. Johnson, whose 
politeness had compelled him to listen to a lady’s playing a piece of most 
intricate execution ; who, when over, remarked that it was extremely 
difficult ; to which the doctor replied, “ madam, I wish it had been im- 
possible.” An extravagant love of difficult involution and ingenious 
counterpoint is exemplified in a ridiculous story told of Henry Lawes, who 
set to music the songs in the Comus of Milton, himself a scientific and 
practical musician. In that truly divine, and splendidly elegant Masque, so 
justly the pride of us Salopians, it having been composed and first present- 
ed in Ludlow Castle ; when he came to the beautiful song addressed to 
Echo — ending with the two sublime verses 

“ So maj'st thou be translated to the skies, 

And give resounding grace to all Heav'u’s harmonies.” 

— he had the presumption and pride of science to alter it thus — 

“ So may'st thou be translated to the skiea, 

And mould a counterpoint to all Heav'n's harmonies 

not only wretchedly spoiling the beautiful poetry, but absurdly making Echo 
answer in another key ; reminding us of the Irishman’s rock, whose Echo 
being asked “how d’ye do?” answered “ very well, thank you,” — Yet not- 
withstanding all the praise Milton himself in that very poem bestows upon 
this amiable man, and ingenious musician, how incomparably richer and 
sweeter are the same songs, when set by that truly great Master of Melody, 
Dr. Arne ! who did more than any other master to knock off the shackles 
in which the graceful ancles of music were fettered, and array her lovely 
form in the most tasteful drapery. Yet in his time a great attempt was 
made to re-introduce the dry school of music, by Dr. Pepusch, who meeting 
Arne one day, said in contempt — “ ha 1 Arne, I heard one of your tunes, 
got upon the street organ to which Arne replied, “ I’m glad of it, with 
all my heart ; its a proof the tune is a good one.” The real character of 
national music is not to be judged of by what doctors and professors think 
of it ; but by its influence on the minds and hearts of the people. And 
for the great power of melody in this respect, do but any of you call to 
mind the having been present at a concert, or in one of the great London 
playhouses, where the music is so good, amid the pealing crash and sub- 
limity of some grand overture, at a pause, suspension, or transition note, a 
simple melody is tastefully taken up by a single instrument : what a radiant 
and attentive interest runs through all the audience, who silently and 
simultaneously mark its measure, with looks, hands, and hearts. ’Tis like 
the natural appetite, cloy’d and sated with luxurious feasting, returning 
with vigour to its healthy food. The marvellous effects of music so finely 
ascribed by the poets to Orpheus, Amphion, and other ancient musicians, 
are, of course, sublime and beautiful allegories of its influence in a master’s 
hand in civilizing a rude and barbarous people. “ For,” says our own 
great poet, — 
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“ Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud. 

Which in the hot oondilion of their blood; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or anv air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand ; 

Their savage eyes turn'd to a modest gaze 

Ily the sweet power of Music: therefore, the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods ; 

Since nought so stockish, hard, and hill of rage, 

But music for the time doth change his nature." 

Then follows the tremendous passage I before alluded to. Speaking 
of Orpheus, and fearing that even already my kind audience begin to feel 
me tedious, and having heretofore experienced that to many of them the 
dull monotony of these my dry Lectures, is somewhat relieved by recitation 
of a scrap of poetry ; I will here, with your permission, for the amusement 
of the younger part of my audience, recite a pretty little short poem, 
humorously and epigrammatically travestying the beautiful story of Orpheus 
and Euridice. 

“When Orpheus went down to the regions below 
Which men are forbidden to see, 

He tim'd up his Lyre, ax old Histories show. 

To set his Euridice free. 

All Hell was astonish'd a person so wise, 

Should so rashly endanger liis life; 

And venture so far : — but how great their surprise, 

When they heard that he came for hi* wife ! 

To find out a punishment due to his fault 
Old Pluto long puzzled his brain; 

But Hell hail not torments sufficient, he thought. 

So he gave him hi* wife back again! 

But pity succeeding took place in his heart, 

And pleas'd with his playing so well, 

He took her again, in reward of his art, 

— Such power had Music in Hell ! 

Lord Bacon, a sly rogue of a lawer, hut a deep and acute philosopher, 
was of opinion that popular music was more influentiid over national feel- 
ings, than the very laws themselves. Make your laws who will, said he, 
to govern, but give me your ballads. These ballads were always adapted 
to popular tunes ; which tunes, in time, became impregnated, magnetised, 
and as it were pervaded by the electric fluid of the songs, of which they 
had been the vehicles ; and by association, had the same effect as the songs 
themselves. These might be made alike the vehicles of good or evil ; — 
of the olive-branch appended to the dove, the messenger of peace ; or the 
fire-brands tied to the tails of foxes, and sent into the ripe corn. We all 
remember the amazing influence exercised on Ireland, by so foolish a tune 
as Lillibullero : and the incalculably beneficial effect on our Navy by 
the excellent, facetious, pathetic, and alluringly moral sea songs of the 
late amiable and talented Charles Dibdin ; in confirming and encreasing 
that noble, gallant, and generous spirit so characteristic of our British 
sailors. In this case, however, the excellent tunes were Mr. Dibdin’s 
own ; but bid fair in time to become incorporated into the (at present) 
small Catalogue of our English Melodies. So highly appreciated was 
Mr. Dibdin’B merit by our government, that they unanimously voted him 
a liberal national pecuniary reward. 

Not only are melodies made to promote patriotism and morality ; but 
are weekly and daily flowing over the lips from our hearts to breathe forth 
the aspirations of grateful thanksgivings : for we number among the sacred 
and sublime strains of our Psalmody, some of the noblest melodies of the 
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world. In our convivial and friendly festivities of good-fellowship and 
brotherhood, they waft the exilarating songs of jubilation : in our domestic 
circles they bear on their wings of gracefulness, the words of beauty, 
cheerfulness and mirth. To the poets in all ages they have been either as 
the grotesque trees of the forest, or the graceful shrubs of the garden, not 
only bearing pleasant flowers of their own, but forming branches and bowers 
whereon to garland numberless fanciful wreathes of their choicest blossoms ; 
whether decorating the fairy fictions of enchanting romance, or the delici- 
ous pulsations of chaste and impassioned love. 

Testimonies to the important powers of music are more numerous and 
multifarious than are the melodious notes of the forest " when Summer 
first is leafy.” Books so abound therein, that it is but, open and find : one 
or two must here suffice. Martin Luther is frequently and fervently thank- 
ful for being enriched with a love of music : he says " it is one of the 
fairest and most glorious gifts of God, to which Satan is a bitter enemy ; 
for it removes from the heart the weight of sorrow, and the fascination of 
evil thoughts. Music is a kind, and gentle discipline ; it refines the pas- 
sions, and improves the understanding. Those who love music are honest, 
and gentle in their tempers. I always loved music, and would not for a 
great matter be without the little skill I possess in this art.” The amiable 
and talented Hooker, in the 5th Book of his “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
speaking of music, says, “ Touching musical harmony, whether by instru- 
ment or voice, such is the force thereof, and so pleasing effects it hath, in 
that very part of man which is most divine, that some have been thereby 
induced to think that the soul itself, by nature, is, or hath in it harmony.” 

Milton, in his Tractate on Education recommends music, in language 
equal to his own sublime poetry, — indeed it is poetry. Speaking of the 
youths, he says, — “ they may with profit and delight be taken up in recreat- 
ing and composing their travailed spirits, with the solemn and divine har- 
monies of musick, heard or learnt ; either while the skilful organist plaies 
his grave or fancied descant, in lofty fugues, or the whole symphony, with 
artful unimaginable touches adorn and grace the well-studied chords of 
some choice composer. Sometimes the lute, or soft organ-stop waiting on 
elegant voices, either to religious, material, or civil ditties ; which, if wise 
men and prophets be not extremely out, have a great power over disposi- 
tions and manners, to soothe and make them gentle, from rustic harshness, 
and distempered passions.” 

There is a weak prevalence among the young and inexperienced, to be 
continually crying out and craving for new music : this may be natural 
enough. But I appeal to any one present, that having fingered and fretted 
for hours and hours to acquire a tolerable performance of some new piece 
of far more difficulty than excellence, — is it not often thrown aside with 
disgust ; and to refresh the wearied attention, the sunny shower of some 
fine, rich, old tune, sprinkled on the grateful mind and heart ? These 
melodies are like the blessed sunbeams of heaven, that gleam as beautiful 
to day, as they did yesterday, and will gleam as beautifully again to-morrow. 
That a tune should be old is almost a proof of its excellence, in some 
respect j and that excellence accounts for the gems of antiquity that have 
survived to us out of the dross that has long been washed into oblivion ; 
the specimens of sterling ore, that age cannot alter, nor time destroy. — 
Thus, music as national melody, is like gold in coin, current in every heart ; 
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but drawn into wire, displays talent or tinsel, according to the cunning, or 
caprice of the artist. 

The simplest, and perhaps earliest of all melodies is the Chaunt ; and 
I think I may safely say, the sublimcst ; for sublimity naturally accompanies 
simplicity, particularly when connected with adoration. And I cannot 
better commence my specimens, than with not only the simplest melody 
that ever was composed, but certainly the simplest that ever can 
be composed. I allude to what is properly called Purcell’s Grand 
Chaunt. It consists only of two notes; so as to be readily caught 
by any number of voices, and by persons almost totally ignorant of music ; 
and when sung by a large body of people to the Te Deum laudamus, or any 
of the verses of the Psalms, and accompanied by its fine base, and common 
harmony, has an effect of the very highest sublimity. I alluded to this 
Chaunt in a former Lecture, (on Natural History) where I mentioned that 
I, and the whole ship’s company, exclaimed slowly and simultaneously to 
its two simple notes in the grand Ocean Cave of Staffa — “ We praise 
Thee, O God.” [No. 1 . Purcell’s Grand Chaunt.] 

The ingenious Rousseau composed a very simple melody, and of con- 
siderable beauty, consisting only of three notes ; but ye must excuse me 
playing it, as I shall hereafter have numerous melodies of much more im- 
portance to offer you : and am obliged to crowd into these light lectures, 
as much as I possibly can, in a very limited time. And let me here premise, 
that was I lecturing to an audience exclusively of musicians, the specimens 
ought to be played singly and simply in melody, without any base or 
accompaniment (as I have written them in my specimen-book) — and on 
the respective instruments to which they belong. But they would thus 
played to you appear very naked and meagre. I shall therefore give them a 
plain base, of little more than the tonic and dominant, a slight degree of 
harmony, and perhaps a little more sprinkling of ornament than they ought 
to have in a Lecture on melodies. — So that the base so comically criticised 
by the facetious Handel, will be the very best for my purpose. It is said 
when that truly great musician first came to England, he thus, in his broad 
and broken dialect, laughed at the poverty of our bases — "Ye have noting 
but C,C ; G,G; C,C ; G,G, wid a very littel bit of F sharp soomtoime." 
Many of these specimens I should have touched to you on a flute ; but since 
the loss of my teeth, I cannot blow that delicious instrument with distinct 
perspicuity, which must also be an apology for my inarticulate delivery. 

I have long been well aware that no mechanical instrument has yet 
been invented of sufficiently delicate powers to produce what the intellectual 
and sensitive mind and heart may readily conceive of music. Even the 
harmonic, or musical, glasses, as they are called, of which I have a very 
complete set, admit of but little execution, though most celestially delici- 
ous. I am often fancifully inclined " to hold opinion with Pythagoras,” 
and think the ravishingly melodious harmonies I frequently feel, and seem 
to hear in imagination, are faint reminiscences of a previous state of 
spiritual existence ; like the soft etherial strains poets ascribe to the fairies ; 
or, our own sweetest of poet’s touch on the harmonies of the spheres : 

“ There's not the smallest orb which thou bchold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still-quiring to the young-eyed Cherubim : 

Such harmony b in immortal souls : 

But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly dose us in, — we cannot hear it” 
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And even these fancies are not without their use ; as they invigorate and 
brighten our “ sure and certain hope” of their future enjoyment, amid the 
eternal blessings of the world to come. 

The first musical instruments of all nations would necessarily and 
naturally be extremely simple. And I think it seems likely that those of 
wind would precede those of strings. The blowing into a hollow reed is 
a very obvious discovery ; and when tired of its monotony, the change 
produced by another of different length, is equally obvious : this would 
soon lead to a successive combination of unequal reeds in a row, and form 
what is called Pan’s Pipe, so beautifully and accurately described by 
Virgil, — who in his Eclogues follows Theocritus as closely as in the ^Eneid 
he does Homer — “ Pan primus calamos cent conjungere plures Edocuit 
and again, a Shepherd says, " Est mihi disparibus septem compacts cicutis 
Fistula.” Here we have the seven diatonic notes of the octave, made of 
the unequal stalks of hemlock. These seven tones form what is called the 
Diatonic Scale, which is the true scale of melody ; and which it is not in 
the power of man to encrease or diminish by the addition or subtraction 
of a single tone. And it may not be from my purpose just to mention in 
passing ; that a most beautiful, strange, and philosophical coincidence exists 
between these seven tones, and the seven primary prismatic colours. Ye 
may all have noticed when gazing on that beautiful phenomenon the Rain- 
bow, that however the colours may seem imperceptibly to run and melt 
into each other, a little attention will readily discriminate seven — Violet, 
Indigo, Blue, Green, Yellow, Orange, and Red — the order of which may 
be retained in the memory by the first letters of the word Vibgyor : ye 
may have observed that the breadths of these are not equal, but proportion- 
able to each other. Now the seven tones of diatonic vibration, are 
divisible into the same number, and the same proportions ; and when each 
of these are bisected, they form what is called the Chromatic Scale, from a 
Greek substantive signifying colour — of which the complete octave con- 
tains thirteen. There is a third scale called the Enharmonic, consisting of 
quarter tones ; and a very sweet organ in the Temple Church, London, 
built and so constructed by Father Smith, has each half-note split into two. 
No part of this scale can be introduced upon a common organ or piano- 
forte, by reason of those instruments being always tuned in the Chromatic 
scale ; and thence called imperfect instruments, as the violin, and such like 
where the string may be stopped at any grade of vibration, are called 
perfect, on which a quarter note, or even less, may be readily and richly 
touched. It is the occasional use of such notes that gives such peculiar 
and ravishing sweetness to the German flute, and keyed bugle, and which 
is not done by the fingers, but by the exquisite delicacy of the lip ; and I 
have heard young ladies introduce it into singing, producing the most 
bewitching enchantment, though often at the time, themselves unconscious 
of the cause. These, however, are of the luxuries of music ; and I am 
sorry to say before so refined an audience, that I think a too great love of 
the Chromatic, like in painting an inordinate love of colour, indicates a 
false, unhealthy, and vitiated taste. 

Let me return to the Diatonic, the scale of health, vigour, and command- 
ing beauty — the scale of melody : — ancient, and of simple composition as 
is Pan’s Pipe, it is still in use to this day, with very sweet and brilliant effect. 
Adding octaves above and below, with the chromatic tones at proper in- 
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tervals, constitutes what we call a stop ; and a combination of these stops, 
to any extent, and blown with artificial bellows, from the sublime instru- 
ment, which for pre-excellence we denominate The Organ. The organ is 
indeed mentioned very early in the Bible, but there it can only mean an 
instrument of very limited powers : and in the translations into the various 
languages the Hebrew word Huggab is rendered by very various instru- 
ments, both of wind and strings. Organ is unquestionably the best, signi- 
fying in Greek, simply a tube, or pipe. And the gentle, but deeply- wronged 
Prince Hamlet, when bitterly taunting the two sychophant courtiers set to 
watch him, says, “ there is much music, excellent voice in this little organ,” 
meaning the pipe he had contemptuously asked them to play upon. And 
what more eloquent music can be produced, even at this day, than that 
poured forth from a german flute, touched off with fanciful and delicious 
warblings ! And what is a flute, but a refinement of the above reeds, easily 
discovered, by piercing one with holes at certain distances, and stopping 
them with the fingers. I have often felt surprise that the surpassingly en- 
chanting and fairy-like music of what we call the /Eolian Harp, the con- 
struction of the instrument being so very obvious and simple, only a few 
strings, or even one, stretched along a board and placed in the breeze, was 
not earlier discovered. Yet we owe it to the ingenious and elegant Oswald, 
a music-seller in Edinburgh so late as 1 750 ; the admirable composer of 
several most luscious modem Scotch melodies. 

Stringed instruments, though probably of later invention, must have 
soon followed ; possibly the thought might have occurred from the twang 
of a bow-string ; for I am sadly afraid that war is more ancient than 
music — that the bow was anterior to the harp ; and then a string of finer 
dimension be put to a body more sonorous ; and so encreascd in number 
and tension. All stringed instruments were at first with open notes, and 
struck with the fingers ; and not used so much for instrumental music, as 
to assist the voice in singing. These strings were sometimes stretched 
across the hollow of a large shell : hence the testudo, which, divesting it 
of poetry, was only another name for an instrument resembling the tortoise 
— as yet does the back of a lute. 1 could readily thunder forth a quantity 
of Greek and Latin names for pipes and harps ; which ridiculous display 
of my few shreds of learning, would neither profit me, nor please my 
audience. 

The stopping of the strings with bridges and finger-boards, so as to 
produce many tones from the same string, must have been a much later 
invention ; and then began a more varied sort of instrumental melody, and 
a slight degree of harmony. Improvement of instruments advanced very 
slowly ; indeed, in some nations, any innovation in them was held a state 
crime; for even in Greece a patriotic and great man was banished, for adding 
one string more to the Lyre. But to return to the antiquity of melodies. 
Music seems quite natural to man ; for in the earliest histories of all nations 
it is mentioned with respect ; as used in solitude and sorrow for a solace ; 
in conviviality as an excitement to mirth and joy ; and in worship as 
disposing the heart and mind to solemnity ; either to receive the precepts 
of morality and brotherly love ; or to breathe out in choral songs of rapture, 
adoration and thanksgiving to the Author and Giver of all good things. 

That the Jews were a musical nation, is most copiously and currently 
shown from the begining to the end of all their histories, and prophetic 
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poems. And as national music assumes much of the character of a nation, 
we may infer, theirs was of a mournful and melancholy cast. Led fre- 
quently into captivity, and suffering in bondage ; they wailed over the loss 
of liberty and home ; or, hanging their harps upon the willows, mourned 
in silence by the waters of a strange land, vowing never to forget their 
beloved city. Much elaborate learning has been expended in vain on these 
harps, and other instruments of the ancients and Jews ; and ye may be 
surprised when I say that I can with perfect truth inform you what they 
were — and ye may smile when I tell you what they were — they were Jaws’ 
harps ! Forgive the innocent joke, and let it pass. We read of very 
numerous musical instruments they used, which no doubt w’ere possessed 
of considerable powers of soothing, or excitement ; for we are told of 
their effects even over diseases ; when a young Shepherd came down from 
the mountains with his harp, to alleviate the sorrows of an old and dis- 
tracted king. Of the ancient Jewish music but very little has reached us, 
and that extremely obscure; but I will now offer you three specimens of the 
more modem Jews, of which I have several ; but as they are dispersed into 
all countries, their present music, naturally enough, catches a cast of the 
character of that in which it was composed. [2, 3, and 4, Jewish.] 

The Greeks, whatever their music might have been, have taken care 
in their writings, to make much ado about it. The very names of their 
authors, if we may believe derivation, have an affinity with the art. Such 
as Aristoxenes — the best companion : Terpander — the delight of men. 

They invented and applied scientific names to their various modes and 
measures, perhaps more allegorical than intelligible, taken either from the 
province in which the mode prevailed (like their dialects) or combined of 
words indicative of the property or quality. And eminently euphonious 
as their language is, I could here readily discharge upon you such a 
thundering volley of Greek artillery, that you would imagine the presump- 
tuous builders of the tower of Babel were revived, with their blundering 
and incomprehensible vocabularies. I could also readily overhaul a most 
formidable catalogue of names of ancient and modern authors who have 
attempted to explain these intricate technicalities. But all this, in the 
most learned hands, would to you be utterly dry and uninteresting — as 
would any specimens of their unmeaning melodies — in mine be a needless 
intrusion on your patience and time. Suffice it to say that after all this 
laboriqps parturition — out creeps this little mouse — that the ancient Gre- 
cians, with all their parade about music, had not the slightest notion of 
Counterpoint. This is the result drawn by a host of the most learned, 
who have worked for their lives in the mines of mystic harmonies ; and 
confirmed by the laborious Dr. Burney. It would be utter waste of time 
to bestow upon you any of their music, reduced to our scale by these 
pioneers. I refer the curious to the easily accessible Histories of Music by 
Dr. Burney, Sir John Hawkins, and others, where the subject is discussed 
with laborious minuteness. 

The ancient Romans copied everything they had of the fine arts from 
Greece, and generally deteriorated what they copied. War and discord 
were their occupation, and it would be ridiculous to waste a word on Roman 
music. Yet it seems a comical coincidence that Italy, which in ancient 
times had little or no music, should be the country in modern times, wherein 
music should run mad. Yet the word Gamut is compounded of two words, 
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each of these nations. The first line on the stave of the base cliff being 
G, was marked by the Greek letter Gamma, — that letter also representing 
the syllable ut in sol miration, hence the word Gamut; and a pretty ingeni- 
ous Latin hexameter verse has been invented, expressive of the powers of 
music, to assist the memory in the order of solmization — Ut relevat miserum 
fa turn, solitosque labores : the first syllable of each of these words being — 
Ut, re, mi, fa, so, la. 

Neither the Hebrews, Egyptians, Phoenicians, nor Greeks, had musical 
characters to note their tones, but used the primary letters of their respec- 
tive alphabets ; as they also did for numerical arithmetic. Our present 
characters of notation, if not invented, were so much improved as almost 
to entitle him to the invention, by Magister Franco, scholastic of the 
Cathedral of Cologne, about 1083. The five musical notes were then 
called the Large, the Long, the Breve, the Semibreve, and the Minim ; 
which last was their shortest, or least note, as the name implies ; and is 
now almost our longest or greatest. How the good old musical monks of 
those days, with their solemn and even sublime masses and requiems, 
would stare and roll their round eyes at the rittle-rattle of our double 
demisemiquavers ! 

The Chinese, an extremely ancient, and mechanically ingenious people, 
are particularly proud of their music ; but, like the Greeks, are not only 
totally unacquainted with counterpoint, but obstinately reject it when offered 
them. Their instruments are loud and astounding; and their melodies 
singularly imposing. They perform everything, both instrumental and 
vocal, entirely and absolutely in unisons and octaves, however numerous. 
The strange, and I may almost say frightful effect of which, may be some- 
what imagined by musical proficients, whom I need not here inform, that 
a succession of consecutive octaves, or 5ths, especially, be it only two, is 
an unpardonable breach of one of the great fundamental rules of Compo- 
sition. Handel, I grant, the great Master of Effect, admits octaves occa- 
sionally, as he docs other breaches in spite of all rule, to surprise, astonish, 
and enrapture : as in the Grand Hallelujah Chorus, in the Messiah, to the 
words, " For the Lord God omnipotent reigneth,” and amazingly sublime 
it soars, for its few bars ; soon relieved by richest harmonies. But it 
could not be borne long ; and never at all by a musically educated ear, 
unless for occasional effect ; and that very rarely. I remember when 
being what is called a Student in the Temple, when like my Congener the 
Templar in the Spectator, I was oftener seen in the Playhouse than in 
Westminster Hall, a Play was got up by Cherry, for the purpose of dis- 
playing national music. It was called the Travellers, or Music’s Fascina- 
tion : and Braham flourished richly in the vocal department. Each of the 
five Acts was laid in a different nation : the last in England, where, very 
gratifying to our national feelings, the whole Stage was converted into the 
Deck of a ship ; and the actors, of course, did not enter at the side, but 
came up through the gangway. The first Act, however, was in China, 
and I had scarcely taken my usual seat about the middle of the pit, when 
after three ponderous strokes upon their tremendous Gong, the Overture 
(which in accordance with the Play, consisted entirely of national melody) 
to my utter astonishment, I may almost say horror, struck up in loud and 
constant unisons and octaves, in a singular Chinese melody. For a moment 
I felt an involuntary propensity to rush out of the playhouse. When the 
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curtain drew up, the Emperor was displayed high on a throne of state, in 
Barbaric splendour, with his mandarins and attendants, and a tremendous 
hymn was sung, not in chorus, but in the eternal unisons and octaves, 
accompanied with the brazen flare of trumpets, drums, and gongs ; all in 
the eternal unisons and octaves. The effect was amazingly horrific. These 
melodies, ye may be assured, I added to my collection. The first of them 
I will now endeavour to play to you, in the Chinese manner, which is no 
easy matter. [5. Chinese.] 

When Lord Macartney went Ambassador to China, among other 
presents to conciliate the good-will of that crafty, capricious, and powerful 
people, was an excellent barrel-organ, made for the purpose, containing 
many of our tunes, and some of theirs ; but arranged with good bases and 
parts. He also carried on board, an excellent and full band of musicians. 
On a certain day the great and fashionable folks were invited to a feast. 
They admired the mechanical construction of a machine that could play 
tones itself ; but said it played them very badly ; and as for their own 
times, when told of them, they tried to distinguish, but said they were lost 
amid unnecessary and intrusive noises. The band then struck up with 
God save the King, and Rule Britannia, in full and richest harmonies. — 
These they heard, sitting with patient and polite inattention ; but shewed 
not the slightest sign of emotion. On a signal given, the band blared forth 
one of their own tunes, in their own monstrous and monotonous unisons 
and octaves, at which they all jumped up, clapped their hands, and shouted 
in extacies. Their melodies in themselves, so far from being bad, have 
many of them, when played with a little taste, and without their constant 
unisons and octaves, au elegance far from unpleasing ; though surely not to 
be named with those of northern nations, though “ far from the sun and 
summer’s gale as I will now submit to you, one brought by Lord 
Amherst from China, in his embassy in 1817: I’ll first play it in the 
Chinese manner, then in our own. It is called Moo lee wha. [6. Chinese, 
Moo lee wha.] 

For a considerable number of the melodies of that strange, extensive, 
mysterious conglomeration of people called the Hindoos, we are indebted 
to a work printed at Calcutta in 1789, and dedicated to Warren Hastings 
the then Governor, in folio ; — the music not engraved, but printed in types, 
called the “ Oriental Miscellany, of the most favourite airs of Hindostan, 
compiled and adapted for the harpsichord, by William Hamilton Bird. 
From the Preface of that work I have gathered the substance of such few 
remarks as may be worthy your attention. The music of Hindostan is 
extremely deficient in Time. The airs of Cashimere and Rohilcund are the 
most perfect and regular. The greatest imperfection, however, in the 
music of every part of India, is the total want of any harmony ; a 3rd or 
a 5th he says, during a residence of 1 9 years, and with the most favourable 
opportunities, is what he never heard : and neither composers nor perform- 
ers have ever had any idea of exceeding an octave, though their modula- 
tions constantly require relief to the ear. He then proceeds to give the 
names and natures of their modes and measures ; which appear to me 
unpronouncable, and which I omit for the same good reasons I gave for 
passing by those of the Greek, with which I had some little acquaintance. 
It may be amusing to mark some of his reasons for admiring them. The 
Rakhtahe are most admired because they are comprehensible. The Tup- 
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pahs are wild, but pleasiug when understood. The Raagnies are so void 
of meaning, that it is impossible to reduce them to regular performance, 
except by native singers : they appear to be the efforts of a mind enraptur- 
ed by words, to which they have added notes as their amorous flights have 
dictated. The names of these tunes are printed in types of the national 
character, which of course are to me as a sealed book. The specimen I 
select for you is one that appeared to me somewhat interesting, and indeed 
is not without some beauty. It is of the kind called Tuppah — and is named, 
as well as I can pronounce it — Toom co sumshouta, Dillsook. [7.] 

In the first Volume of my friend Dr. Crotch’s " Specimens of the 
Sublime and beautiful in Music,” among the Melodies of the East Indies, 
one is inserted which he there calls an Air of Bombay. Were it not on 
the authority of so great, learned, and talented a musical scholar, I should 
not introduce it into this section of my cursory Lectures. It may however 
relieve vour as yet ill-supplied ears from the somewhat insipid tunes I have 
yet from necessity intruded on you, by its singular, but certain resemblance 
to the Scotch style. [8. Bombay Air.] 

I am now about to play you an Asiatic tune of considerable curiosity, 
and much lively beauty ; but whether it be of the very great antiquity 
averred in numerous publications, I shall not pretend to determine. " I 
tell the tale as ’tis told me.” It was brought from Greece by Mr. Archibald 
Menzies, of Culdare, in Perthshire ; and is said to be a tune at present 
danced in Turkey, and is called Romeka ; and is supposed to be that which 
Theseus brought from Crete, with Ariadne. It is mentioned by Homer in 
the Shield, ns having been taught Ariadne by Datdalus. Plutarch speaks of 
it in his Life of Theseus ; and Eustathius in his Commentary on Homer. 
It imitates the windings of a labyrinth, and the leader of the dance carries 
a handkerchief, as the signal of Theseus. It is danced much by the Turks ; 
and the modern Greeks aver it to be the same as used at the Festival insti- 
tuted by Theseus, when he delivered the young Athenians from the 
Minotaur, about 1235 years before Christ! [9. Romeca.] 

Though I have the easiest and readiest access to melodies of nearly 
every nation on the globe, the limited time and compass of these Lectures, 
would not allow me, were they worthy, even to introduce a solitary speci- 
men of each nation. And a great majority of them, though highly curious 
and interesting to the retired and enthusiastic musical student, sitting lonely 
and delighted at his beloved instrument ; would be vapid, dull, and insipid 
to a mixed and multifarious audience ; and would require many necessary 
elucidations, which in my hands would be nugatory and ineffective. 

Fearing, and indeed feeling, that my discourse is by you felt far too 
long, I will, with your permission and patience, introduce a miscellaneous 
selection, promiscuously chosen from the various continental nations ; 
naming each as I drop the specimen, with such necessary observation as 
may extemporaneously occur at the moment. 

10. f Russian. 

1 1 . Norway national patriotic air. 

12. Polish. Mazourka. 

13. Polish. Polacca. * 

14. Danish. Shone Minka. 

15. Iceland. Sacred. 

1 6. Lapland, from the Travels of Joseph Acerbi. 
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17 . 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 


Runa of the Finlanders. 5 crotchets in bar : unusual measure. 
Sclavonian. 

Savoyard. 

Italian. Parthenia. A Dance. From this Corelli took his fine 
Minuett in the Nativity, 8th Concerto. And Handel his 
elegant Minuett in the Messiah. 

Spanish. 

Spanish. Fandango. 

Spanish. Sul margine d’un Rio. 

Portuguese. Moore’s “ Flow on thou shining river.” 
t Swiss. Rans des Vaches. 


National Melodies have not only an inexpressible charm of enchant- 
ment from their simplicity or beauty ; but many have the power of creating 
that affection of the mind called association of ideas, to a surprising, and 
almost incredible degree : particularly that celebrated Swiss tune I have 
just named. It is a crime punishable with death, to play it to soldiers of 
that nation when on foreign sendee, as it causes them to desert; producing 
what the Science of Nosology classes as a disease, called Nostalgia, — or 
the Love of Home. The Air in itself has, at first, nothing very striking ; 
but we associating this idea with it, soon acquire the power of thinking it 
very pleasing. There are several varieties of it, one taken by Viotti on the 
spot from a girl calling the cows ; but they are all in fact the same tune. 
I will play you that given by Dr. Crotch, first premising, that the part 
adlibitum in the middle, is supposed to be the Milkmaid’s “ due ad me” to 
call her flock together in a circle, in this “ Song of the Cows.” [25. Rans 
des Vaches.] 

There is a curious horn music unknown except in Russia and Poland. 
It was invented by a Prince Gallitzin in 1762 ; and consists of forty per- 
sons, whose life is spent in blowing one note. The sounds produced 
resemble those of an immense organ, with this difference, that each note 
seems to blend with its preceding and following one. The effect possesses 
much sublimity, especially when the performers are invisible. 


26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 


'French. Eveillez vous, belle endormic. Awake yourself, beau- 
tiful sleeper. The Psalms of Clement Marot were sung by 
the Huguenots to this air. 

French. Lindor. Introduced into the English Opera of the 
“ Spoiled Child.” We even steal from the French. 

Viva Enrico. A flashy and spirited modern Chorus, by Signior 
Pucilla, in the Opera of La Caccla di Enrico 4. 

Fine old German Melody. 

German National Hymn of Loyalty. God save the Emperor. 

_ By Haydn. 


Whether our own national Hymn of Loyalty be German, as many 
suppose, I shall not presume to say, but leave to the learned : or whether 
it be of English origin, being attributed to Purcell, Handel, Henry Carey, 
and Dr. John Bull. Semple in his Travels says, “The first part of God 
save the King, is very popular with the Greeks at Smyrna ; but the second 
is either beyond their abilities, or not suited to their taste : It is said they 

seldom retain the second part of any European tune.” Be it originally of 
whatsoever nation, it is a melody of the highest excellence in simplicity 
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and majesty. And ye, my kindly-willing, but, I fear, wearied audience, 
will welcome it as a most fit conclusion for the First of these my tedious 
Lectures ; whose exuberant fecundity and fertility of subject, that acquires 
fresh accessions of materials at every step as I move along, 1 did not at 
first foresee : and I trust the heart of every hearer, will cordially concur 
with mine in most fervent prayer, that this our National Hymn of Loyalty, 
may long, very long continue to be called 

[ 31 . God save The Queen.] 
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NATIONAL MELODY. 


SECOND LECTURE. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

'* God save the Qcekn” having concluded my last Lecture, 
forms an easy and natural note of transition to this ; which is devoted to 
the national melodies of the British Isles ; taking them in the order of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. And as I presume to flatter 
myself that I am addressing the same respected audience who did me the 
honour of attending that Lecture, I shall, without recapitulation or intro- 
duction, consider this but as a continuation; premising to such few as were 
not then present, that it consisted of a light, airy, and desultory view of 
music in general, and national melody in particular, illustrated and conclud- 
ing with a selection of ancient melodies from various nations. And now, 
having been perhaps two much abroad, and haply with as little success as 
many who go abroad, I approach the white cliffs of England ; cliffs that in 
her early days resounded more to the din of arms, than to the Shepherd’s 
pipe. But when the din of arms had passed, all the fine arts of all other 
nations, voluntary seem to have “ sought our sea-encircled coast." When 
I come, however, to discuss her national music, I am met in limine, in the 
very vestibule, by a triple-headed monster, a repulsive Cerberus. 

First, the very ill name England has ever suffered, and still does suffer, 
in the musical world ; next the scanty paucity of her national tunes ; and 
thirdly, the very little merit prominent in any of those few. These truths 
must be met with truth, and the best face be put upon unfavourable circum- 
stances as she will allow. That we are not musical as a nation, I am too 
well aware ; and it may probably arise from some peculiarity of physical 
organization ; for I am satisfied to the very soul, that nervous temperament 
has everything to do with musical disposition. 

I have observed from the earliest years that our uneducated people, 
and indeed frequently the educated, constantly shew a surprising inattention 
to metre and tune ; when they whistle, they not only do it very unmelodi- 
ously, but wantonly and viciously alter the melody itself ; so that it becomes 
'■ a thing of shreds and patches;” and ultimately almost another tune. Or 
if they attempt to repeat a proverb, or sentence in rhyme, they are guilty 
of the most slovenly breaches of the commonest metre ; and would fain 
make any two words rhyme together. People of this hebetude of disposi- 
tion, duller " than the fat weed that roots itself at ease on Lethe’s whaif,” 
are ill calculated to preserve ancient tunes, or even ancient verses, which, 
until lately, were rarely written down, but were preserved and transmitted 
from the remotest times orally, from generation to generation, through the 
lips alone, and from memory ; as has been the case with other nations I 
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have spoken of, and particularly with the northern parts of this ; but which, 
at the ancient times I allude to, were themselves separate and independent 
nations. 

Before I conclude this flimsy Lecture, I hope to prove by observation 
and example, that some parts of Great Britain have not only, time out of 
mind, been eminently musical, but have given style and assistance to some 
of the most musical nations, and greatest musicians of the world ; nor has 
England herself, notwithstanding the obloquy of vulgarity cast upon her, 
been backward “ to hould a counterpoint” in the British national Quartette. 

When the Romans first entered Britain, England as a nation did not 
exist; and the Saxons and Danes had far other matters to mind than music. 
We read indeed that our admired and beloved Alfred, so truly called the 
Great, was eminent as a Harper, and in that disguise inspected the enemy’s 
camp. When the Normans possessed it, they might have introduced their 
own Troubadours and Minstrels, which of course could not be called Eng- 
lish. The English, indeed, so far from having a musical character, have 
not even yet a national character ; nor national costume in dress : nay, 
almost every word of their tongue is borrowed from other languages ; as 
it were a different brick from the ruins of Babel : yet matchless, beautiful, 
and immortal are the structures they have therewith gradually erected, 
fabricated, and so adorned, as if they had torn away, and appropriated to 
themselves, all the strength and ornaments of that celebrated edifice. 

The frequenting oratorios and concerts is no proof of a cordial love 
for music : ’tis like the rage for picturesque secenery : when some person 
of taste has praised, or some poet celebrated, a spot, thousands crowd to 
see it, with far keener taste for salmon than scenery, and at bottom a per- 
fect indifference whether it be eaten at Monmouth or Macedon. Yet if 
not originally musical in itself, England has done far more than any other 
nation in the cause of Music. Of what few melodies I shall be able to 
produce as nationally English, I shall have to speak anon, in their proper 
place. Here I feel it. imperatively my duty as an Englishman, if not to 
prove my nation originally musical, to assert her honour in having en- 
couraged, fostered, and even produced very many of the best and ablest 
musicians in the world. The style of music adopted in this country, and 
indeed in every other country where music is cultivated, is that either of 
Germany or Italy, but mostly the former. All our Sacred music is Ger- 
man ; our theatrical German or Italian; and in most of our English operas, 
especially those of the delicious and bewitching Dr. Arne, many gleams 
are felt broadly visible of the bright and warm sunbeams of Scotland. 
Handel, the great King of all composers, and in every style and depart- 
ment, himself a German, was first received with rapture in Ireland; and 
afterwards favoured and fostered in England, where he deservedly rose to 
the most eminent fame and fortune. 

I could readily produce a long, full, and fertile catalogue of our old 
native composers, both as melodists and contrapuntists, right well known 
to some I have the pleasure to see here ; but I think it more my business 
to name a few more known to the majority of my audience ; not one of 
whom, I trust, whose bosom has not melted with cordial extacies at the 
ravishing harmonies, with always intellectual and delicious melodies, of the 
rich and unrivalled Dr. Callcott, who may almost be said to have founded 
a School of English Glee Music ; he was a native. Henry Purcell, at 
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whose very name, the heart of every lover of music warms, was a native of 
this country ; and — “ suspend your admiration for awhile” — what will ye 
think if I venture to say of this — county ! A late learned antiquary of 

this town, I mean my friend Mr. John Bowen, always resolutely maintained, 
that our sweet Purcell was bom at Condover. What reason he had for 
this, I know not, but as a genealogist and heraldry-painter, he is entitled 
to attention. Mr. Bowen told me, he had carefully searched the Register 
at Condover, but in vain ; yet he found many Purcells ; and the name is 
yet very common in the county ; and be it remembered that at the time 
our sweetest Purcell first warbled his native wood-notes wild. Registers 
were either very ill kept, or not kept at all : he was bom in the time of 
Cromwell. Could this be made good, it would emblazon a brilliant jewel 
in the already rich and brilliant diadem of our Salopian Biography. There 
are many who suppose Purcell to have been the author of the capital music 
in Macbeth, generally ascribed to Matthew Locke ; and I aver, that I have 
in the possession of a friend, seen an old printed copy of that excellent 
music, with Purcell’s name as author on the title-page. Purcell was made 
Organist of Westminster Abbey at eighteen ; and as his monument there 
expresses it, was, at the early age of thirty-seven, called “ to that blessed 
place, where only his harmony can be exceeded.” 

It is now time I redeem my pledge to shew that our country, or at 
least Great Britain, gave style to one of the most musical countries in the 
world. Start not, my fair, generous, and respected audience, when I say 
that country is — Italy ! There had long gone abroad, and I have heard it 

bandied in conversations even at this day, a vulgar conjecture that the un- 
fortunate David Rizzio, musician to the still more unfortunate Queen Mary 
Stuart, was the composer of many of the Scotch melodies ; and that he 
reformed the old ones, and introduced the Italian style into Scottish music. 
I shall now show that the contrary is the case ; or, to use a proverb some- 
what musty, — that " the boot is upon the other leg and that Italy owes 
her style to Scotland. Rizzio is not even extolled as a great performer ; 
nor does tradition point him out as author of any one particular tune. That 
the science of music, and the rules of composition were known in Scotland 
before the fifteenth century, i3 certain. James the First, (of that kingdom) 
is celebrated by all the Scottish Historians, not only as an excellent pier- 
former, but as a great theorist in music, and a composer of airs to his own 
verses. That he was a poet of almost first-rate excellence, in the pathetic and 
humorous, his ample poems, well known to the lovers of ancient poetry, 
powerfully show. — Fordun, speaking of that monarch’s musical talents, has 
this remarkable passage ; and I give it in the original Latin, the greater to 
impress its authority — “ Hie (that is the King) etenim in musical in artis per- 
fections, in tympiano et choro, in psalterio et organo, ad sumnus perfectionis 
magisterium, naturacreatrix, ultra humanam astimationem, ipsum vivaciter de- 
coravit.” This passage, which instead of tamely translating, I may say in a 
word, gives the king the highest taste and knowledge in music, is taken 
from Fordun’s Scotichronicon, 2nd vol. 1 6 book, 28 chapter ; but I take it, 
and the argument to which I mean to apply it, from the edition of that 
King’s Poems published by the late learned and accomplished William 
Tytler, Lord Woodhouslee, one of the Scotch Judges. 

Before I enforce this important argument, it will be necessary to state 
that the first great reformer of music in Italy was the celebrated Carlo 
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Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa. He flourished in the sixteenth century. — 
Blancanus, in his Chronologia Mathcmaticorum, thus distinguishes him 
— " he was the prince of musicians in our age ; he having recalled the 
Rythme- into music, introduced such a style of modulation, that other 
musicians yielded the preference to him ; and all singers and players on 
stringed instruments, laying aside that of others, everywhere eagerly em- 
braced his music.” Now mark : Alessandro Tassoni, in the 10th book of 
his Pensieri diversi, has this remark, which I think goes hard to carry my 
argument triumphantly home. “ We may reckon among us, James, King 
of Scotland, who not only composed many sacred pieces of vocal music, 
but also, of himself, invented, a new kind of music, plaintive and melancholy, 
different from all other, in which he has been imitated by Carlo Gesualdo, 
Prince of Venosa, who in our age has improved music with new and admi- 
rable inventions.” Now this is perfectly characteristic of Scotch music, 
and an illustrious testimony to its excellence. Some of the Delettanti, in 
the Italian music of the present times, may sneer at being told, that the 
Italians, the restorers of music, owe their improvement to the introduction 
of Scottish melody into it. Yet nothing is more certain, not only from the 
candid acknowledgement of Tassoni, but from the testimony of the Italian 
music itself before the Prince of Venosa’s time, as I think I can shew. 

Counterpoint attained to its highest excellence in Italy, in that golden 
age of all the fine arts, under Pope Leo X.; and at this time flourished the 
venerable Palestrina, styled the Father of Harmony ; and in the same 
country, though later, the Prince of Venosa. As the productions of n 
harmonist, the compositions of Palestrina strike at this day most forcibly'. 
Yet in one great point the music of Palestrina is utterly deficient — it is 
totally devoid of melody. Nor was there extant in his age, any cantata, 
or song for a single voice. The Italian music at that time was, what we 
ourselves have been very famous for, the Madrigal, in the fugue style, for 
3, 4, and 5 parts ; rich and ingenious in harmony, but totally void of air, 
or melody. This is a proof that the music of Italy at the above time was 
altogether artificial and harmonic ; and that melody, the soul of music, 
was not then regarded, or cultivated. 

These complicated concatenations of scientific excellence, permeating 
the involutions of imitation, fugue, canon, and modulation, richly illustrate 
Ovid’s felicitous phrase of “ Concordia discors,” through all the intricacies 
of harmonic counterpoint. And when played or sung, seem like a set of 
dignified heartless figures, arrayed in robes of richest drapery, treading 
with difficulty and doubt, what Sir Toby Belch calls a “ passy-measure 
pavan,” or solemnly serious peacock-dance, as Beatrice says “ full of state 
and ancientry.” But these, with all their excellencies, bear only a similar 
affinity to the brilliant spirit of real music, as do to poetry, curious acros- 
tics ; the Latin verses of Sotades, that read forward and back ; or the 
Greek metrical whimsies of Simmias of Rhodes, and others, printed among 
the Poet® minorcs, in the shape of a bell, altar, syrinx, hatchet, or egg ; 
reminding us of reels in bottles, wound tight with silken threads of all 
colours, exciting our admiration, to wonder much how they were put there, 
but more for what purpose. 

The music in England at that period was much in the same state, as 
inay be seen from the compositions of Marbeck, Tallis, Bird, and after 
them, Lawes, Laniere, and Campion. Let us then no longer hear of the 
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sterling, golden, and everlasting Scotch music, being reformed by an 
Italian tidier ! I say not this in derogation of Italy, nor to sneer at her 
copious treasures of noble strains ; though let such as list turn up the 
whites of their eyes (like Hudibras) in vacant fatuity at the whinings and 
whinnyings of her squeamish, squeaking, emasculate modern operas. But 
I say it in justification of Scotland, as “ a rescue or two” of her invaded 
music ; indignant at the obloquy cast on the originality of her pure, heart- 
moving, and delicious melodies. “ Nemo me irapune lncessit — none 
shall assail her with impunity. And " weak minister tho’ I be,” 1 here 
fling down my glove, though it be made of bag-pipe leather, in assertion of 
her rights, willing to do battle against any fiddlestick that dares to shake 
but one sparkling dew-drop that enjewels the healthy blossoms and leaves 
of her hardy green thistle. 

Let it not be imagined I undervalue, or wish to degrade these excel- 
lent old harmonies : on the contrary, I give them all honour due. I only 
wish to shew, that they were in general, totally without any thing like 
graceful melody. They were, however, 

“ Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the melting soul may pierce, 

In notes, with many a winding bout f 

Of United sweetness long drawn out, ' * 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning; 

The melting voice thro' mar.es running. 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of hormouy." 

As I have so much spoken of them, and even praised them so much, it 
will perhaps be expected, before I enter on English Melodies, though a 
little from my way, that I give you, at least one specimen. And I will 
select that which I think seems to connect them with my present subject ; 
as it really possesses a considerable degree of sprightly melody, a touch 
of the fugue, and much richness of the old harmony. I do not think it 
quite so ancient as the music I have been speaking of, nor yet modern ; but 
it is truly of the old school ; and always has been, and ever will be valued 
by sound musicians, as a complete and genuine piece of the utmost stand- 
ard excellence. The melodious Haydn has condescended to imitate it, 
more than once. It is called a Two Part Song ; for in those good days 
the effeminate words Duett, Trio, and Quartette had not obtained ; and ye 
all well know how often our old Dramatists speak of “Three-men Song- 
men.” The author is, I believe, yet unknown ■, and I have heard at 
convivial music-meetings and glee-clubs, where it is constantly and cordially 
sung, that the Harmonic Society have long offered a gold medal for authen- 
tic proof of the name of its author. It is said to be by one John Goodwin. 
It is properly a vocal piece, and should ever be sung unaccompanied ; but 
yet makes an excellent instrumental movement. My musical friends, no 
doubt, are aware I allude to — [32. Could a man he secure.] 

I will play it enriched with the fullest harmony possible for one 
performer. 

I now approach the first part of this Lecture, English Melodies, with 
feelings something like those of the faithful steward, poor Caleb 
Balderstone, in the “ Bride of Lammermuir ardent to do all I can for 
the honour of the family, of whose poverty I am too well assured : but I 
shall not, like him, attempt to persuade you that I have spilt rich white 
soup, well aware ye will find it little better than sour buttermilk. 
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I fear it is too true that England, with all her opulent patronage of 
music, and eminent composers, has very few original national melodies, 
and those few in general considerably stained with a cast of vulgarity. — 
What must we think when musical professors of the first learning, place 
the style of English music in such tunes as Cheshire Rounds and King’s 
Maggot ? I will play them as amusing specimens, first premising that they 
are dances; though one would think instead of pumps, the jovial and 
buxome dancers must have worn hobnail’d shoes, heavy as the celebrated 
pantoufles of Aboulcassem. The word King, I presume to have been a 
man’s name ; and Maggot, a whim, or contrivance. [Cheshire Rounds 33, 
and King's Maggot 34.] 

Another a little better, but stumpy. [35. Sir Roger de Coverley.] 
Amid my pursuits among old books, where I generally find far more 
weeds than blossoms, though sometimes a flower of wild and delicate 
beauty, I lit upon an old dance, which, though perhaps more attracted by 
the name, is not without some sprightly agility. [36. The merrie girles of 
Oswestrie.] 

We shall improve as we proceed. I will now offer you two more very 
old English tunes of no inconsiderable merit ; and whose songs are of manly 
excellence, as displaying our national independence, and the domestic happi- 
ness of our labouring classes of people. The first is, [37. There was a 
jolly Miller.] 

The next also in a fine minor, with a rich burst of major in the middle. 
I formerly thought it too good for English ; but by the persuasion of a 
gentleman of superior experience in these matters, to whose valuable work 
I shall presently allude briefly, I have gladly, I may say greedily, embraced 
it into our scanty English catalogue. I mean, when properly played, the 
exquisitely fine melody of [38. A Cobbler there was, and he liv’d in a stall.] 
You hear, we improve. But what will ye think when I offer you a 
real English melody of brilliance, grace, and elegance ; one even fit for the 
light fantastic toe of the lightest and loveliest of English ladies. Hear the 
melody of [39. The dusty Miller.] at once ancient and admirable. 

A tune lusciously expressive of female beauty has long been a rich 
favourite, though perhaps an over-nice ear may detect in it something of 
meretricious finery. [40. Pretty Polly Oliver.] 

There is an air that must have been a mighty great favourite with our 
ancestors, as it is three times mentioned by Shakspeare, — and very fre- 
quently by the earlier Dramatic Poets, particularly that twin-constellation 
of dramatic excellence Beaumont and Fletcher. It is called “ Light 
o’ Love;” and is raked out of the dust of old libraries for us by the in- 
dustry of Sir John Hawkins. It is a tune of much lively but steady 
beauty ; and though called English by all, it has to my ear a very prominent 
feature of the Welsh. [41. Light o’ Ix>ve.] 

The gentleman I just now alluded to, is Mr. William Chappell of New 
Bond Street, for whom I have laboured in my vocation to render his work 
all the assistance in my power ; and with whom I have kept up a pretty 
warm discharge of paper and ink. The work is a Defence of ancient Eng- 
lish Melodies, and it is like to be a voluminous, and I think I may say 
luminous production : for he undertakes to vindicate our nation from its 
want of musical character, by publishing (1 state it with astonishment) 
many hundreds of melodies which he presumes by history to prove English. 
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And how great will be your surprise when I tell you, that he valiantly 
claims many for us, of which the Scotch and the Irish have had quiet 
and peaceable possession, time out of mind : Such as, " My lodging 

is on the cold ground " Auld Robin Gray and many others of equal 
excellence. Though I differ from him in many, and some important opini- 
ons, I have no hesitation in pronouncing his publication a work of great 
excellence and real utility, as he is assisted by eminent musicians and col- 
lectors from all parts ; and the melodies are arranged with bases by Dr. 
Crotch, Macfarren, and Wade ; though I could not resist jocularly remark- 
ing to him, That these Three great Musicians encumbering with elaborately- 
learned bases, these light melodies, is like three Giants shoeing a Bevy of 
Fairies with high-heeled Chopines. My correspondence with this gentle- 
man, and connexion with his work, enables me to lay before you an histori- 
cal acquisition of curious interest — the identical tune that was played by 
the Band at Fotheringay Castle, while Mary Queen of Scots was proceed- 
ing to, and suffering her execution. We have it on the authority of the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig, in his Family History of England, vol. 2, page 111, 
where he says “ The air itself is a very touching one, and appears, from its 
extreme simplicity, well fitted for the rude instruments then in use. A 
fortunate accident threw it in my way, and I see no reason to doubt the 
tradition connecting it with this period of English History.” For my own 
part, I feel no great beauty in it ; but associating it with the melancholy 
occasion, gives it a mournful and even solemn effect. It is called Joan’s 
Placket : placket being an old word for petticoat. The tune, as given by 
Gleig, is a little altered from the ancient air, to suit it to the trumpets ; but 
is in substance the same melody. [42. Joan’s Placket.] 

However defective our music in the pathetic tenderness, sweetness, 
wild sublimity, or even simplicity so irresistibly heart-moving in that of 
other countries ; it has been plausibly said, on the princible of affinity be- 
tween national melody and national manners, on authority I am unwilling 
to contradict, that “ there is in the old English Ballad a certain firmness 
and solidity of expression which admirably harmonize with the independent 
spirit and freedom of the national character.” 

Irish national music is so near akin to its neighbour, the Scotch, that 
many of my remarks will, with a little giving and taking, reciprocally apply 
to both. They seem like two fair ladies, that mutually visiting, have almost 
imperceptibly adopted each others' habits and ornaments. The milder 
Irish tunes have a close affinity to the Scotch, and the wilder Scotch to the 
Irish. There is, however, after all, a very distinct feature of difference ; 
a feature very easily felt, but of the utmost difficulty to define. The Irish, 
perhaps, excels in a certain sweet wildness ; and the Scotch in a rich deli- 
cious sweetness. The Irish talk much of their Bard Carolan ; and even 
pretend yet to possess tunes of his composition ; but, as in his time there 
was no musical notation, the airs ascribed to him, whatever might have 
been their merit, must have come down to us from harper to harper, gra- 
dually losing much of their antique wildness, and as gradually assuming 
the elegance of modern polish ; as a rough and rolling pebhle is worn 
smooth by attrition. 

Moore has of late, by his very brilliant songs, made the Irish melodies 
extremely popular ; of course he has selected the best, and most striking, 
for the National Collection is very abundant ; and from his I shall select 
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the specimens illustrative of this Lecture ; which being more for amuse- 
ment than instruction, induces me to choose the most pleasing of each 
nation ; and the time being necessarily short, compels me to be concise. 
I must beg leave, however, to tell Mr. Moore, that he has made free with 
the property of Scotland in more cases than one ; and though he may 
change their names, he cannot change their nature. For instance, he has 
appropriated to Ireland the genuine Scotch tune " Donald,” which he calls 
Irish, hy the name of “Domnhal;” and again, “Robin Adair,” to 
“ Alien a Roon and the English air, “ Peggy of Derby O.” 

Some, such as “ Grammachree Molly,” are so very doubtful, and 1 
may almost say amphibious, that the most discriminative ear, may with 
justice appropriate them to either country. Before Moore enrobed them in his 
fanciful drapery, and garlanded their beauties with his luscious and lovely 
blossoms, and so brought them home to our minds and hearts, the continental 
composers, and some of our own, had made very free with them for the 
embellishment of their operas. I have heard English musicians who have 
visited the continent say, that often when sitting at a concert, their ear has 
been most agreeably refreshed by the introduction of an Irish Melody : and 
we well know to what extent our sister isle has enriched our own dramatic 
music. The ancient Irish instruments were the harp and bagpipe ; not 
however similar to those of Wales and Scotland, but peculiar to themselves : 
and the former, as indicative of the musical genius of the people, is still 
retained in their national armorial bearings. 

As a great many of the remarks I shall very shortly have to make on 
Scotch melodies, will, with very little allowance, apply to those of Ireland, 
I shall proceed to the limited selection of specimens my time permits ; well 
aware ye will be far more interested in what I play, than in what I say. The 
first I shall endeavour to touch to you is of the highest excellence, and has 
frequently been denominated the King of Irish Melodies ; ye will never- 
theless instantly perceive in it broad and beautiful features of the Scotch. 
[43. Coolun.] 

Another, with less of the Scotch, but smooth and beautiful. [44. 
Banks of Banna.] 

The Irish also have their merry tunes. [45. Pittatoughty.] 

But their wild and bewitching airs are more to my purpose. 


4G. ['Grammachree Molly. 


47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 


My lodging is on the cold ground. 
Maid of the valley. 

Brown Thom. 

Moll Roone. 


The fabled powers of the philosophers’ stone in transmuting the baser 
metals into gold, are not more wonderful than the real powers of poetry in 
changing coarseness into refinement. The well-known Irish tune called 
“ The Groves o’ Blarney,” in its original state, was played rather quick, 
and sung to verses of the lowest vulgarity. But the poet’s hand, like that 
of Midas, no sooner touched it, and enwreathed it with an embroidered 
veil of blossoms, than it became gold, and “ married to immortal verse,” 
lovely and fragrant as “The last Rose of Summer.” [51. Groves of 
Blarney.] 

The same poet, in one of his prefaces, desparingly avows the great 
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difficulty of adapting words to so wondrously wild, yet deliciously bewitch- 
ing an air as “ The twisting of the Rope.” Yet, on reconsidering it, to 
his great delight and astonishment, found at last, that it fell into the very 
commonest of all English metres — ten and ten. 

“ How dear to me the hour when daylight flies, 

And sunbeams melt along the silent sen. 

For then sweet dreams of other days arise, 

And memory breathes her vesper sigh to thee. 

And, as I watch the line of light, that plays 

Along the smooth wave tow n! the burning west, 

I long to tread that golden path of rays, 

Anu think 'twould lead to some bright isle of rest " 

[52. The twisting of the Rope.] 

Before I reluctantly leave the Irish melodies, it would be unpardonable 
were I to omit attempting to play to you, their great National Air — “ Erin 
go Braugh,” — unparalleled at once for its rich raciness of expression, 
pathetic benuty, plaintive wildness, and resolute melancholy ; and the Poet 
Campbell has doubled its value, by his matchless song — “ There came to 
the beach a poor Exile of Erin.” [53. Erin go Braugh.] 

The transition to Scotland is easy, and imperceptible : and I welcome 
her bonny strains with cordial delight ; but lament the limited time that 
compels me to omit so many, and allows me to introduce so few ; feeling 
with too much certainty I have already trespassed far too long on your 
kind indulgence. Indeed, when I began these Lectures, I was so led away 
by the allurements of the subject, that I had not sufficiently considered its 
extraordinary and growing extent ; as fresh blossoms seem to spring up 
under my feet in profusion and exuberance at every step as I advance. Let 
me get on, with all the brevity I can derive from omission and compression. 
I must therefore at once decline the discussing or displaying any of those 
wild and curious ancient melodies of the Highlands and Hebrides ; a copi- 
ous collection of which I picked up from pipers, in my long tour among 
those remote, but happy, regions ; and come at once to what is commonly 
called Scotch music, prevailing mostly in the Lowlands ; and which had its 
origin, or at least, great reformation, about the time of their James I., who 
made music one of his great pursuits, being a fine poet ; and supplied the 
cathedrals and monasteries with organs. And here the harvest is so 
abundant, the crop so copious, every ear so rich, and I may say every grain 
so sound, and the whole so interspersed with lively wild-flowers of brilliance, 
sweetness, and beauty, that the choice is bewildered where to select, among 
such a profusion of elegance and loveliness. The Scotch have always been 
allowed to be transcendantly eminent for melody ; and they are very fond 
of being thought so. A comical little anecdote, indicative of their love of 
music, was told me when in Scotland. When umbrellas were far from 
being common as now, an Englishman with one furled under his arm was 
passing a cottage where they were celebrating a wedding ; and it mayhap 
somewhat resembling their darling bag-pipes, an honest Scot said, " Friend, 
what ca’ ye that instrument — he replied, “ an umbrella.” “ Faith, mon,” 

said the Scot, “ we’ll treat ye weel, an ye’ll step in and play us a tune.” 
The Scotch have a great variety of sorts of tunes ; but all as truly 
Scotch as plaids are plaids. A pretty device occurred to me walking in 
a wood, of giving you an idea how melodies of the same nation differ 
from each other. Pluck a handful of leaves from an Ivy-tree, and throw 
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them on a table ; you will see every leaf differs from each other, some 
very remarkably : yet shew any one of them to the most careless observer, 
and it will be instantly pronounced a leaf of Ivy. 

It may not be amiss just to drop a word on the playing of melodies. 
To write them down in the manner I, or any persons particularly play them, 
were utterly impossible ; it depending with exquisite nicety, on the sprink- 
ling of touch, taste, and ornament. 'Tis with Music as with Painting ; 
the same tune may be played through infinite grades of light and shadow ; 
from the mere faint, but faithful outline of the Contour, to the highest 
finish of colouring. As to base, I think, except where the melody abso- 
lutely refuses or demands it otherwise, it should always be very simple, but 
sound ; and the graces, light, rich, and markedly intellectual. Utter 
drouth, or floods of wet, are alike destructive to vernal flowers, whose 
lovely beauties ever show gayest and goodliest, besprent with dewdrops, 
fresh, pure, and sparkling. 

It seems generally agreed that the most ancient tune of the reformed 
Scotch style, is the “ Ewe bughts, Marion and a fine tender strain of 
true love it is : at once looking back with a touch to the previous wildness 
of antiquity, and forward to the regular sweetness of the modem class. 
t [54. The Ewe Bughts, Marion.] 

There is another of the same sort, only half of which is come down 
to us ; and it is said that Gemminiani, a professed lover of Scotch music, 
wasted in vain many quires of paper trying to compose a second part. 
This, however, may be somewhat remedied by playing over the first Btrain 
as often as required, and then ending with the two first bars, using the 
words ‘‘Oh! the broom, the bonny bonny broom” — thus — [55. The 
broom of Cowden Knowes.] 

The Scotch have several distinct styles, as Reels, Strathspeys, and 
Jiggs, frequently ending in a key very extraneous to the tonic. I’ll just 
drop one, or more, if it seem agreeable. [56. Over the hills and far 
awa’, &c. &c.] 

But the main leading feature of general Scotch Music, the bewitching 
enchantment of which every heart instantly acknowledges, and every bosom 
cordially embraces, is that which rises or falls in 3rds or 5ths, interspersed 
frequently with four equal notes gracefully descending: I will play a few 
examples of this, merely naming the tunes, as no other remark is necessary 
to their lovely and delicate beauty. 


57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 


'The yellow-haired Laddie. 
Tweed side. 

Donald. 

Lochaber. 

Birks of Invermay. 

The Mill Mill O. 

Bush aboon Traquair. 
JVVeary Pund o’ Tow. 


These four descending notes often temptingly solicit the elegant beauty 
of four consecutive naked 4ths ; which, if felt too strikingly pungent, may 
be covered with their usual accompaniment the 6th, which gives a full and 
satisfactory richness to the harmony. Violation of rule in this most intri- 
cate and difficult science, is instantaneously felt unpleasant, by constitutions 
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of musically sensitive temperament ; as genuine harmonies, while Ihey 
meltingly modulate with the preparation, discord, and resolution note, are 
voluptuously enjoyed, through sweetest emotions of most delicious luxuries, 
that “ ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears.” 

Another very prevalent mark of Scotch music, is the almost intermin- 
able use of the dot; a small musical character, that has the power of 
lengthening or shortening one-half the note before or behind it, so forming 
a checking and catching in the melody, a power the construction of the 
bagpipe tempts and asks with great facility. ’Tis difficult to express this 
in language, though easily written in music. I cannot better illustrate it, 
than by playing — [65. Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch.] 

66. fLoggie of Buchan. 

67. [.Highland Laddie. 

I am well aware that many of my specimens, more of ray remarks, 
and, perhaps most of all, my light, airy, and very peculiar manner of play- 
ing many of the tunes, may not *' please the million ; may be caviare to 
the general yet I trust there are “ some whose judgments in such 
matters cry to the top of mine.” I must he allowed again and again to 
remind you of the diffidence I feel in attempting to amuse so many ; that I 
have endeavoured to divest these Lectures as much as possible of all scien- 
tific technicalities, save what are absolutely necessary to sustain the thread ; 
made my language familiarly free ; selected the most popular tunes I could 
find ; and play them as intellectually clear and expressive as I can, that 
each blossom of melody, slightly garnished with the fresh foliage of har- 
mony, may put forth its purest emanations of delight. " Something too 
much of this.” — I resume. 

Some are of opinion that the dot was of later introduction than the 
tune, and adopted as taste grew more capricious. Certainly it is high 
praise to these melodies, that either with or without the dot, they are 
equally pleasing and excellent ; the plain body of the tune being rich and 
racy, yet equally admitting, without becoming meretricious, the light touches 
of fanciful ornament. It is well worth your attention to mark this, both 
ways. I shall first play the air dotted and ornamented, as it is now usually 
played : then the mere body of the tune. I cannot choose a better melody 
for this experiment than — [68. The Lass of Patie’s Mill.] 

Now hear it plain, and totally unadorned ; and determine, if ye can, 
which has the higher excellence. [69. Lass of Patie’s Mill — plain.] 

I trust ye readily feel the triumph of plain beauty over the plenitude of 
profusion ; the winsome power of graceful simplicity, over the finery of 
frivolity, however ingeniously or artfully assumed. 

To most of these tunes, and a great many others, songs of the 
sweetest and raciest excellence have been adapted by their original and 
almost matchless poet Bums, and others, thus, as it were adding " sweets 
to the sweet,” and “ gilding refined gold.” When in the Highlands 
I witnessed more than once, their mode of conducting a funeral : a 
plaid is thrown over the corpse, which is preceded by a bagpiper in full 
costume, playing their national “ coronach,” a tune of strange and wild 
melancholy. The clans have also their “ pibrochs,” and “ gathering 
tunes and while sailing on Loch Lomond I took one down from a piper, 
when an old gentleman on board told me that even in his memory, the 
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playing of that tune would instantly cause hundreds of its clan to come 
tumbling over the mountains. It was the gathering of the Me Gregors, 
called “ The Campbells are coming," or as they prononnee it, “ Cawmils.” 
The air is singularly wild and striking, and seems to speak the very words. 
[70. The Campbells are coming.] 

My very limited time, which I have long far exceeded, absolutely 
forbids me displaying to you half the gems of brilliance and beauty I could 
select from the almost exhaustless musical treasures of this nation; or 
saying half the thoughts that so readily suggest themselves in their praise: 
so ere I leave its bonny borders, I’ll just scatter one handful of miscellane- 
ous blossoms promiscuously gathered as I pass. 

71. fSodger Laddie. 

72. Ye Banks and Braes of bonny Doon. 

73. Flowers of Edinburgh. 

74. Down the burn Davie. 

75. Siller crown. 

76. [John Anderson my Jo. 

Beauty may alluringly fascinate under infinite combinations of feature, 
form, or colour ; and charm equally attractive in each individual, as each 
may in some point approach perfection. So the Scotch melodies remind us 
of Ovid’s felicitous description of the lovely sister sea-nymphs, 

“ facies crat omnibus una, 

Sed di versa tamen.” 

Various in features, but of family likeness. 

Moore, upon what authority I know not, in his national melodies, 
gives us as Scotch, a tune of the most pensive loveliness and simplicity, but 
without a name ; to which he has written words as mournfully sweet. Be 
it of whatever nation, its purity and beauty are sufficient apologies for 
introducing it here : it is “ Like the sweet exquisite music of a dream.” 
[77. “ Oft in the stilly night.”] 

Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber's chain hath bound me, 

Fond memory flings the light 
Of other days around me. 

The smiles, the tears of boyhood's yean, 

The words of love then spoken, 

The eyes that shone, now diram'd and gone, 

The chcarful hearts now broken. 

Thus in the stilly night, &c. 

When I remember all 
The friends so link'd together 
I've seen around me fall 

Like leaves in wintr'y weather: 

I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead 
And all but ho departed. 

Thus in the stilly night 
Ere slumber's chain hath bound me, 

Fond memory flings the light 
Of other days around me. 

Formerly in the county towns of Scotland, when criminals were to be 
executed, they were taken in a cart for that purpose to a distant heath, 
preceded by two trumpets playing a tune of singular and pathetic solem- 
nity ; and ye may easily conceive as they passed among rocks, or wound 
among trees, the swelling, dying and falling of this music, with the tolling 
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of a groat passing-boll at intervals from the town steeple, could not but 
make a deep, heavy, and mournful impression on every heart. This 
melancholy tune I am enabled to play you. [78. Execution tune, two 
trumpets and bell.] 

By far the greatest quantity of Scotch music is Amatory ; much of it 
adapted for their various dances ; and very little of it military. I shall 
conclude, however, my remarks and specimens with a martial strain of 
simple, and I may say sublime animation, which Burns has made the 
vehicle of a song breathing the pure spirit of genuine and patriotic liberty. 
[79. “ Scots, wha ha' wi’ Wallace bled.”] 

Most of these melodies when plainly, not technically, harmonized in 
four, or even three, parts, to “ thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn,” and articulately sung without instrumental accompaniments (as all 
glees should be sung) by mellifluous voices, the most celestial of all earthly 
sounds, suffuse the soul with the finest feelings of humanity, and enrich 
the heart with the highest extacies of delicious suffering. My expression 
is a bold one ; but I feel ’tis truth. It is well known there are pains excit- 
ing a strange, surprising, and sympathetic alliance with pleasures ; and the 
effects of good music on the sensations often amount to those extremities 
of extatic pleasure that hover panting on the confines of pain, and frequently 
seek relief in a copious profusion of luxurious tears. 

I have reserved the Welsh to the last ; not but what I think the music 
of some nations frequently approaches, and sometimes equals it, particularly 
the Scotch, in excellence ; but it is excellence of a totally different nature. 
The great character of Welsh music is strength ; or if I may speak a little 
poetically, healthy and vigorous beauty ; as I should call the Scotch, 
luscious and delicious beauty. The Scotch and Irish, frequently and reci- 
procally intermingle with each other ; but we detect not a bar of the Welsh 
in either of them, nor of them in it. The Scotch bewitches the heart with 
love ; the Welsh enriches the judgment with admiration. The Welsh par- 
takes more of what, in common discourse, we mean by the general term 
music, as does the German : indeed it is not unlikely a relationship of kindred 
exists between them ; and that in music they may be called cousin Germans. 
They are a branch of the ancient Celts, and according to Verstegan, had 
their origin on the north of the Rhine. The ancient and pure language of 
Wales is copious and rich ; rivalling the Greek itself in facility of combi- 
nation, and if I may speak classically, in oral rotundity. Their alphabet has 
an unusual fecundity of letters. Its poetry is voluminous, diversified, and 
highly imaginative. And their music has more of science than that of most 
other nations. Much of the eastern music is incapable of harmony, and 
obstinately refuses a base ; while that of Wales eargerly solicits a base, and 
falls of itself into harmony. I could illustrate this by numerous instances : 
one must suffice; one at once uniting simplicity, strength, and beauty. 
[80, Meircb Megan : Megan’s Daughter.] 

Ye find, it permits the base to travel in a contrary direction to the 
melody ; which, whether up or down, is a very desirable circumstance in 
composition. Many of these melodies are of very great antiquity, as may 
be inferred from their structure, and the historical events to which they 
allude. Mwynen Gwynedd, though not apparently ancient, but partaking 
much of modern elegance, is said to be as old as the seventh century, 
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probably of monkish, or religious origin. [81. Mwynen Gwynedd, The 
sweet melody of North-Wales,] 

And the fatal battle of Morva Rhuddlan, was fought at that place, 
in 795. [82. Morva Rhuddlan.] 

The plaintive style is very prevalent, hut with frequently a gleam of 
brilliance in the middle ; like the lights that glide on mountains. David of 
the white rock, was a very aged Bard, and on his death bed is reported to 
have called for his harp, when he flung off the strain that still bears his 
name; as it were a departing sunbeam from his setting soul. [83. Daflydd 
y Garreg wen.] 

The Princes and Chieftains in their halls displayed splendid and rude 
magnificence ; and when their harp had attained its three rows of strings, 
it poured forth rich floods of music. I shall here make a limited selection, 
chosen for their powerful beauty, with such extemporaneous remarks as 
each may suggest before or after playing. 


84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 


'Reged. 

Maldod Arglwyddes Owen. Lady Owen’s delight. 

Dilyn Serch. The pursuit of Love. 

Serch hudol. The allurement of Love. 

Grisial Ground. The Chrystal Ground. 

Meillionen. White Clover ; or. Sir Watkin’s Delight. 

Y Bard yn ei Awen. The inspired Bard. 

Megen a gollodd ei gardas. Margarett that lost her garter. 
Gogerddan. 

Twll yn ei boch. The dimpled cheek. 

Eryri Wen. White Snowdon. 

Gian meddwdod mwyn. Good-humoured and cheery. 
Codiad yr hedydd. The rising of the lark. 

^Erddigan Caer Waun. The Minstrelsy of Chirk Castle. 


Handel ha3 taken for the subject of a Chorus in “ Acis and Galatea,” 
[98. Codiad yr haul. The rising Sun.] 

And Purcell in the last Chorus of his “ Tempest" has imitated. [99. 
Torriad y Dydd. The break of Day.] 

The Welsh, even down to the present day have a very favourite custom 
of singing " Penyllion,” or extemporaneous verses, to a given tune ; like 
the Italian Improvisator! ; save that the Welsh are always alternate, or 
what the Classics called Aroeiboean, — responding. Two favourite tunes 
for this are. 


100. fNos Galan. New-year’s Eve. 

101. [_Ar hyd y Nos. The live long night. 

Sometimes a Welsh air, like the Scotch, will take in a flat third, with 
delicious effect, thus — [102. Huffen y Cwrw melen ; The mantling of the 
yellow ale.] 

It would be inexcusable to omit their very ancient and famous strain, 
long and likely to be a very popular favourite, as well for its excellence, as 
being connected with Tom D’Urfey’s comically droll song “ Of a noble 
race was Shenkin.” The real name of the very fine old tune is [103. Y 
Gadllvs. The Camp of the Palace.] 

Much of their music is exclusively instrumental, much vocal, and some 
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military. The historical tragedy of the Massacre of their Bards to aid the 
crafty policy of a “ ruthless king,” though much embellished by poetry, is 
a lamentable fact well known. And when I conclude my specimens of 
Welsh music, with two of their marches, of considerable antiquity, never 
surpassed, if indeed ever equalled, by any march composed since ; its 
resistless and spirit-stirring power will be virtually and involuntarily felt 
and confessed by every heart alive to the enrapturing enchantment of 
melodious harmony. 

104. f Rhyfelgyrch Cadpen Morgan. Captain Morgan’s March. 

105. LGorhoffedd Gwyr Harlech. The March of the Men of Harlech. 

“ Such were the sounds that o'er the crested pride 
Of the first Edward scatter'd wild dismay, 

As down the steep of Snowdon's shaggy side 
He wound with toilsome march, his long array: 

Stout Olo’ster stood aghast in speechless trance, 

To arms, cried Mortimer, and couch’d his quivering lance." 

Thus, my fair, intellectual, and courteous Audience, I have, with your 
permission and patience, unravelled to you a loose and desultory thread of 
slight observations, garlanded with a few of the more ancient melodies of 
various nations. And if oar own be not naturally and nationally musical, 
she is at least willing to receive the contributed treasures of others : and 
with their help she has succeeded in cultivating and producing some of the 
first music in the world. With this congratulation, I will most respectfully 
and gratefully conclude by playing Dr. Arne’s noble melody of “ Rule, 
Britannia which if not strictly English, bids fair to become onr national 
strain of patriotism : first sincerely praying that the Poet Thomson, in this, 
and every stanza of his truly national song, be a Prophet, whose predic- 
tions will for ever be fulfilling. 

“Tho’ nations not so bless’d as Thee, 

Must in their turns, to tyrants fall ; 

Still thou shalt flourish, great and free, 

The pride, and glory of them all!” 


[106. Ruts, Britannia.] 


THE END. 
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